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FOREWORD. 

It was in "Aiiya^e,Naz\ Kihim near Bombay in l9l3, a seaside resort belonging to my 
sister H. H. The Nawab Begum Saheba of Janjira. The spring donned its garment of green. 
The sun shed its golden rays on the frolicking ocean. The swaying of the feathery palms, 
the lapping of waves, the song of the nightingales, the humming of bees, the whispering of 
the winds, breathed in unison, creating a Heavenly Symphony. There was a stir in memory 
of the long lost chords, the sub-conscious self was awakened, and I sang the eternal melodies. 
Rahamin immortalized them in a series of beautiful paintings, I wrote a short history and 
technique, and we left for Europe, 

In 1914 responding to the eager appeal of the French Scholars, I had the 
honour of speaking under the auspices of the Sorbonne University and noted Salons, 
of Orientalists, Musicians, and Artists, including Baronne de Leslandes, Prlncessede Brylkine, 
Princesse de LIgne, Prince de (Jo^oabeuf^ Baron D'erlanger and the Ptima Donna Madame 
Pauline Viardoi who paid me a high tribute by inserting my name in the opening liqes of 
the Opera Lakmi. My songs were recorded in the Sorbonne, My book on '^Indian Music ^ 
was published by William Marchant & Co. We received invitations to visit the great capitals 
of Europe and America, but this artistic and musical career ’was arrested by the big war, 
and the end of 1914 saw us back in India. 

Responding to our appeal, H. H. the late Maharaja Sir Sayajl Rao Gaekwad, a great 
patron of Arts and Letters, graciously consented to hold an All India Music Conference in 
Baroda in 1916. It was an event of historic importance, as almost all the noted practical 
exponents and theorists attended, and revealed the hidden secrets of the sacred science. In 
my speech I emphasized the urgency of founding a CENTRAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
with branches all over, and recommended employing the existing Ustads and Khan Sahebs 
(loaned from the .states) to teach; and thus arrest the gradual decay that h<id already set in. 
The result was that a school w^as opened in Barnda, and a few years later in Benaies, 
Allahabad, Madras and Lucknow. 

I left for America in 1918, and had the honour of speaking in many important centers 
all over the States and also in Japan. On my return in 1919 I attended the Music Confer- 
^ce m Benares, and once more urged the importance of teaching Classical Sangit. In 1923 
I left for Europe, was privileged in being the guest of honour, of the great music centers in 
Berlin^ Vienna and Munich, I received an unforgettable surprise to find in the wonder-library 
of Professor Simeon, in Berlin, an exhaustive record of all the well known RagmaJas^ 
^nglt Shastras^ and authoritative works In Arabic and Persian, such as I have not seen 
anywhere else and more so when the learned Professor expounded the Asaori with R^, Komal 
Uiat) and Re^ Tivra (sharp), both styles in their purity showing a comprehensive study 
and deep knowledge of the beautiful science. The learned Professor had never been beyond 
the walls of his sanctuary- By this time the classical Music of India received a high place 



in the inleileciual circles of Europ^ and America^ my book was translated in sev eral languages, 
and In 1924 during our prolonged stay in Rampur 1 received another juemoiable shock* from 
which I shall never cease to wonder. I found in H. H. The late Nawab Hamid Ali Khan, 
Ruler of Rampur, a profound student and practical exponent. He expounded the 13 Tod/s, is 
varieties of Kanhra^ 4 of Bhiraon^ and 14 of KaUantj rendered the extinct Tals (time), of 
Brahma^ Rudra^ Shiva^ and also the four classical styles of i^'sfeh (dancing), leaving me full of 
amazement. The High Art of ^lassical Sangit* closed its tragic chapter with the passing 
away of the late Ruler of Rampur and his court Musicians, VVaz/r Khan^ Mohammad A/i 
Khan^ Kale Nair^ Fida liooseiu^ Miishtaq Ihisein^ and Stidat Ali Khan, 

The demonstrations year after year in the western hemisphere intensified its recognition 
and appreciation, and it was Leopold vStokowsky who carried away from India to America tlie 
famous Rudra Been belonging to UstadMaJeedKhan, The publication 'Indian Music^ by William 
Marchant & Co. London, in 1914, ran off into a revised edition called the 'Music of india 
published by Luzac & Co. London in 1925, and in 1925, I completed my manuscript of the 
classical Sangit series. By this time Indian Music received a definite status in world music. 
The Founding of a CENTRAL ACADEMY OF SANGIT still remains to be done. 

In 1941, I had the honour of presenting prizes in the Music Conference^ organized by 
Dr. Bhattacharaya under the auspices of the university of Allahabad, and I would like to 
mention the wonderful performance of Renuka Saha^ and Vilayet Khan^ the pupil, and. 
son of the late Inayet Khan^ on the Sitar, The Kathak Natch (dancing) of Jharna Saha^ 
The Shahna/playing of Bismilla Khan of Benares and the singing of Dilip Chand Vedi and 
Fyyaz Khan^ who have preserved the ancient classical Art. 

I beg to acknowledge my deep sense of gratitude to H. H. the late Hamid Ali Khan, 
Ruler of Rampur, the Khan Sahebs of Rampur, Jamaluddeen Khan, Majeed Khan, the late 
Raja Nawab Ali Khan of Akbarpur, and the late Pandit Bhatkhande, all of whom gave me 
valuable information. The works I have consulted are the following: A1 Aghani, Aine 
Akbari, Risalae Tan Sen, Risalae Amir Khusrao, Indian Music by Pingle, Naghmae Asafi 
by Mohammad Raza, Sarmaye Ishrat and Kanoone Musiki by Sadiq Ali Khan, Persian 
Influence on Hindustani Music by Moulvie Sharar, and most of the Sanskrit 'works through 
experts and Pandits. 

FINALLY I HAVE THE HONOUR AND PRIVILEGE OF DEDICATING MY 
WORK TO MY RESPECTED FRIEND, H. H. THE GENERAL KAISER RANA, 
OF NEPAL .WHO COMBINES IN HIS PERSONALITY RARE GIFTS OF DEEP 
CULTURE AND LEARNINGS. FROM THE HIGH MOUNT TOPS HIS HIGHNESS 
MAY YET BE THE GUIDING SPIRIT FOR PRESENTING THE SANGIT OF 
INDIA, FOR INDIA, AND FOR THE WORLD. 


atiya begum 

VILLA ATIYA, 
BOMBAY. 
1942 
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SANGIT OF INDIA 


Chapter I 

History of Indian Music. 


The History of Indian Music is . the. History of Ancient Races lost in mists of 
antiquity. The leading moiif of Sanght is an expression of feelings and emotions called 
R2gs. After a careful research we find that there is no dearth of m.aterial on the subject, 
and that from the regions of fancy and fables 30 centuries ago, interwoven with legen s 
and traditions of the poetic reveries of'the soul, sacred Sanglt was created and practised 
by Deities and Celestial Beings, and handed down to kings and mortals on earth. It is 
an elaborate and complicated science, based upon the faiths and customs of the peop e. 
The Art was freely cultivated by all and its study was compulsory in education. 


Processions of musicians carved on the ancient monuments proved that music existed 
among the early Assyrians, Babylonians. PerMans, Egyptians and Arabs- Twelve centur¬ 
ies ago when the Muslims came to India, they brought with them their own styles, am. 
gradually fusion began and the Birth of hindustar.l Music took place. The conquerors 
found tlie sacred seats and temples in Beuares. Mathura, Ayodhya and Gujerat thronged 
with votaries seriously engaged in Devotional Sangu. Tliousands of musicians tlounsaed 
in the land and multitudes of professionals were supported by the state free from miposit- 
ions, gaining further popularity under the new patronage. 

The bards and minstrels entertained the village folks with miracles and romances of 
Go:is, ascetics, and heroes, in tuneful verses. With the decline of the Muslim power, came 
the decline of Sanglt. From the mighty Delhi Emperors it passed on to the Nawa s o 
Oudh. The tottering sceptre of the Art was now clutched feebly, by the tew note 
families of experts who were spread in Rampur, Alwar, Gwabor, Indore, Baroda arir 
Jeypore. These were represented in the memorable All India Music Conference in Baroda 
in 1916. Those who were privileged to hear those great masters will carry the memory 
of their superb perfor-mauces beyond their graves. They have all passed away since. 

For the past twenty five ymars the knowledge has diminished to zero. The taste for 
high class music is lowered and deteriorated. Under tne Britisn Regim.. our Arts ari 
Music have effectually been crushed. The system of education became stereotype . 
ial orioiis and uninteresting. It did not include the high Arts and traditions of Iimia, 
with the result that the sense of appreciating and comprehending the beauties of clas.'i 
Scnglt along with other Arts fell at a low level. The ghastly harmonium instead of the 
sweet strains of the Sarangi gripped the ‘ sense of hearing. The cinema and stage 
discharged their final duties of destruction. The general public introduced harmonium as 
the most necessary piece of furniture in their homes. The upstarts opened schools of music 
discordant noises numbed the inner perception of true tones- In the absence of stat.- 
patronage and responsible Academies and Sanglt Shalas (Halls of Niiisic) the death knell 
h.is struck and today a mournful echo of dirge cries the valleys of Hindustan. 
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Origin. 

There are 14 versions regarding the Origin of Music out of which the followii^g 3 
are popular and invariably quoted. 

1 . That it is descended from Brahma^ brought into vogue b 3 ' Alahadev and 
and performed by the great Naiks ( Masters of Music.) 

2 . When ?doses was crossing the Nile the Angel Gabriel appeared and said ‘Take this - 
Black Stone with you, it may be useful in time of necessity '--When Moses was in a jungle 
and suffered from acute thirst an inw^ard voice told him to strike the Black Stone ; and 
he did; instantaneously sprang from it the Seven Spr//j^s with seven melodies of seven tones, 
carrying the pure cr 3 ^stal winters to the Seven Tribes, singing, bringing ‘Song’ into their lives. 

3. That a strange bird called Musikar or Dipak.Lata (hot scorching winds) inhabited 
the Caucasius mountains, its beak had seven apertures ; through each of these openings he 
was able to blow a different note, and at different seasons of the 3 ^ear he combined these 
notes into harmon 3 ^ and produced Rags congenial to that particular hour of the day and 
season of the year. His age was of a thousand years and when death drew near he fell into 
a state of ecstasy, accumulated a pile of combustibles from his environs, and danced 
around it in frenzy, pla 3 dng the various notes and tunes from his beak in harmony with 
the seasons. When, however, he touched upon the notes of Rag-Dlpak,^ fire w^as ignited, 
the pile got burnt up, he plunged into it, and became Satl, After a time an egg was 
created out of the warm ashes w^hich in due course became a Dlpak Lata, Thus from 
times immemorial, one bird was born, lived its weird life and in the end turned to ashes; 
and another. The bird is extinct now. Sanglt in Arabic is Mus'ikl. Mu means sound and 
Slki means knot, meaning ^sound tied In a knot*. The word music is derived from Musikli, 

BRAHMA, indulged in the Art for relaxation. Sarasvati^ invented the exquisite 
which bears her name. Harada practised yog (contemplation) for several years. His pra 3 ’'ers 
reached Mahadeo and he blessed him wdth the gift of music. Shiva^ in the act cf dancing 
his Divine dance Tandav, shook the universe with his marvellous performance. The Rudra 
Been is the definite representation of the lovely sleeping form of Parvati his wife. Gandh. 
arvas and Apsaras (celestial dancers) performed before Gods. 

When the Art was cultivated so freely among the Devas in Heaven, it affected the 
mortals on earth. The kings indulged in it, so did their subjects, until the study of music 
w^as considered to be of vital importance, gaining further in popularity and becoming a compul¬ 
sory subject of education. The youths were taught to sing the Divine praises and prayers 
and the secular studies were imparted to them in tunes. Thousands of musicians of all 
grades flourislisd in the land, and multitudes of professionals, were supported b 3 " the State 
There were no rites, ceremonials and observances, in which music did not play an 
important part. 1 he villages had bards and minstrels who entertained the 
village folks with]deeds of heroes, philosophies of the ascetics and s^es, biogi'aphies of 
noble men and women, and love romances, in tuneful verses. With, the decline of the 
Moghul Empire came the. decline of music and today the mysteries of this sublime Art are 
confined to literature, or restricted to members of the celebrated families secreted away in 
remote corners, and handed down traditionalh^- These families are still to be found ; but 
are few and far between, and guard the knowledge jealousl 3 \ 
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History of Indian Music 


2 Mutt-Bani. 

^ MUTT means opinion or style. The Deities were great exponents of Sangit and 

fa each being efficient, created a style of his own, which was called Mutt There were 21 Mutts 
out of which the following 4 are popular named after the inventors. 
ivS (l) SOMBSMAR or SMIVA MUTT^ an appellation of (Adam). The method 

e of singing and playing in this is like the method with which Mahadev sang and played, and 
d one which is extremely difficult. It has 6 36 Raginis, and 8 Putras (sons), 

'' (2) KALINATH MUTT, named after Krishna^ who was once playing with a ball on the 

banks of the sacred Jumna, with his playmates. In the enthusiasm of a throw the ball fell 
^ into the river, Krishna immediately jumped in the water in search of it. When he reached 

" the bed of the river he found himself perched on one of the thousand heads of a monster 

serpent. The King of Serpents inhabited the Jumna, The King Serpent on being thus 
^ ruthlessly disturbed was annoyed and tried to injure him with the head on which he stood. 

^ Krishna jumped gracefully on to another head, and thus by jumping from one head to another 

^ avoided its deadly bites; till at last he found a piece of rope with which he successfully tied 

^ him up, and thus freed himself from danger. Now this feat of springing from one head to 

another done with such infinite grace and beauty that it caused a peculiarly pretty dance, 
writh elegant actions and movements, which the historians are pleased to comment upon and this 
\ to-day is a recognized classical form of dancing called iSasya. Now when he got hold of the 
string and mastered the situation, he began to sing in sheer joy; he sang with a certain 
method, and this method is called Kallnath Mutt^ commemorating that incident and establish¬ 
ing the style. It has also 6 36 Raginis and 8 Putras, 

(3) BfiARATMUTT, so called after the great Bharat Muni, who sang Bhajans 
(religious songs), an appealing mode of singing, distinguishing it from the two others in 
method of execution and arrangement of tunes. It has 6 Ragas, 30 Raginis, 8 Putras and 
8 Bharyas (daughters-in-law). 

(4) MANUMAN MUTT so called after the famous general of Ram Chandra, The King 
of Monkeys, who conquered Lanka (Ceylon) flushed with victory sang praises in his own way 
cstabUshing a style thus called. This Mult was followed more or less since. It has 6 Ragas, 
30 Raglnls 8 Putras, and 8 Bharyas. The word “monkeys’* is used here instead of 
‘‘aborigines.’* owing to a misconception of the mediaeval commentators of the epic poem 
RUmayan, as the aborigines of South India being uncivilized at the time of Rama*s 
invasion of Lanka^ they were called Vana Naras really meaning “forest men”, hence the 

' misnomer monkeys. The fight of Ramchandra was not with monkeys but with the aborigines 
of Canka. 

The Mutts displayed great confusion regarding Rag and Tal^ and the difference of 
opinion led to incessant wrangle, raising field for enquiry and research. This went on till 
the reign of Emperor Akbar, when the genius Tan Sen made a minute examination of 
the so called 16,000 Rags and 360 Ta/as^ studied the distinctive feature of each R^^ and 
and finally determined upon 200 Basic Rajs and 92 Basic Ta/s, 

None but u master-mind like that of Tan-Sen could have brought about such a com- 
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plete systematization of so intricate an Art. In his RIsalae Tan Sen, the significant syniT>olism 
beauty and subtlety of each Rag and Tal is ascertained leaving no doubts anywhere making 
music intensely popular and progressive- This is the arrangement which has been followed 
more or less since, and has influenced modem northern Indian music. Dipsk, %vas a melody 
which ignited PIre in the elements. Rag D!pak -was last sung by TSn Sen, Jt is the 
tradition not to sing this melody out of respect for the memory of that great sinjrer. 

Four different classical styles of singing were also invented called Bani, 

1. KHANDARI DAM, -jvas invented by Noubat Khan which admitted Dhrupad, 
Dhamar and Hori styles of singing. 

2. QOBARHARI BANI, w-as invented by Hussein Khan (the name of Tan Sen.) 
which admitted Khyal Asthai and Tarana styles of singing. 

3. DAQUR BANI, was invented by SucaJ Khan, which admitted of Koul Kalbana style. 

4. NAHAR BANI, was invented by Chand Khan which treated of Folk Music. 

12 Ban/s of methods were attributed to the Genius Amir Khusrao viz: 

Naksh.GuI, Reza, Quzzal, Koul, Kalbana, Soz, Sufi, Nigar, Tanatlll, Baseelai and Sohla. 

In the south of India, music is of a different character, the instruments also differ a good 
deal from the north. They have a system of their own. Instead of classifying tunes accord¬ 
ing to Matts, having so many Ragas and Raglnis, they simply have 72 Melakarianas 
otherwise scales. And each scale has a name which signifies the notes of w'hich it is 
composed hence the scale stands in place of a Thaath (mode). Each scale has so many Rags 
belonging to its group, and therefore becomes a basic mode. Though the Southern Music is 
academic and shastric the experts invariably try to learn the Hindustani Music. The seat of 
Tanjore was famous for Sanglt and it was the late Abraham Pandither of Tanjore who with 
his daughters exponded the 22 shrutis. 24 shruties and 28 shrutis (shades of tones) in the 
All India Music Conference in Baroda in 1916. 

Today there is neither discrimination of Rag nor Ta/with the result that the chapter of 
classical Sangtt is closed- 
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Chapter II 

Works of Indian Music. 

Few subjects have been more enveloped in mystery and darkness than Indian music. 
From time to time attempts, have been made to collect, rearrange, assimilate and consolidate 
existing practices, so as to reduce the same to an intelligible and workable system. But, 
for lack of interest to-day this rich harvest of ancient literature lies buried in dusty 
manuscripts, and unless superhuman exertions are directed towards its recovery, our know¬ 
ledge of the science must remain defective and unconnected- 

Indian music is so ancient that its origin is credited to piimitive gods. To trace 
something of its history the old Sanskrit literature must be divided into four periods, 
the Mantra period, from 2,000 to 1,500 B.C.,; the Chhand period, from 1,000 to 800 
B, C.. ; the Brahmana period from 800 to 600 B.C., and the Sutra period, from 600 
to 200 B.C., This takes us back to a time which, may seem to be lost in the mists of 
antiquity, clearly shows that in all these ages music not only existed but had attained 
a high degree of perfection, and that the musical scale, the fundamental basis of the 
science, and the result of musical activities of ages, was practised by the V^dic Rlshis, 
The Aryans were, therefore, foremost in bringing the Art of music to a high standard, 
of development, and creative genius were the fruit of the ages. 

SAMA^VEDA^ (’.hymnsextract from the Rig^Veda^ to be chanted during the 
sacrifices, have their own metrical system, 

SAMA.SUlRASy contain rules for chanting and singing the Vedas,^ and possess all 
the fine elements of music, with a proper musical notation to denote the metre and the mode 
of chanting. 2 Ln Udgatri (priest Sama singer) who is about to perform the sacrificial 

work desire that his voice be sweet in tone and let him acquire the musical notes with 
Udgttha (sound pure and simple), and by that Udgitha perform the lites of the Rtt-ViJ,** 
so says authority, 

VEDA^CNCHALA, was a Sama Satra^ a treatise of seven chapters, denoting 
^•be method of singing the Vedas, directing the modulations, intonations, trills, etc., of 
letters, syllables and tones ; music being co-relative with the teaching of the Vedas and an 
inseparable part of devotioni the hymns of the Vedas were sung; Upavedas developed 
it as an Art? and the R^shls and Munis included it in their studies- 

OANDfiARVA VEDA, is justly looked upon with Divine reverence. When and by 
whom it was composed is shrouded in mystery, though almost all the ancient works, 
have wholly and solely drawn upon the Gandbarva Veda^ when dealing with its 
*-echnicaIities. There are traces, dim and obscure, that even previous to the compilation 
the Gandbarva and Sama Vedas, a free ‘and original music spirit, was at work, 
^hat there was a succeeding age, in which that spirit 'was condemned, is proved from 
•Jie Dbarina Sbastras of the Risbis, Now the Vedic period established music as an Art. 
file Brahmana period shows that not only was the musical scale practised by the ancient 
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Aryans, but its internal value to notes was studied scientifically. This would be 
unintelligible without the admission of a preceding musical age. 

UPANiSfiAD^ literature of the Brahmana period is closely enveloped by the mystical 
symbolism which characterized ecclesiastical Hinduism of that age. But when the verses are 
stripped off their spiritually enigmatical garb, they are connected with the corresponding 
number and value of Notes, Murchanas, Qrama etc. of music, and their subtle compositions 
treat of the numbers indicating their relation to musical scale and its intervals. They 
had songs w^hich differed from h 5 ^mns, and the names of the metric hymns and songs were 
associated with the names of gods. ‘*Lel me sing for the immortality of the gods, for 
desires of mankind, for securing grass and w^ater, for ailment, for self and for Heaven to the 
institutions of sacrifices. The vowels constitute the body of Indra^ the sibilants and * ha ' 
that of Prajapatf^ and the consonants that of Death. Should anyone revile the singer 
about the sibilants and ’ he should say: I seek the protection of Prajapati^ who'wdll 
grind thee down; and about the consonants: I seek the protection of Death, who wdll hurl 
thee into flames. The vow^els to be recited with sound and force, saying: I seek the 
strength of Indra, The sibilants and ' ha^ are to be sounded internally, yet distinctly, 
saying: To Prajapati I resign my life. The consonants are to be repeated slowly and 
distinctly, saying: From Death I extricate myself.*' The singer was then revered and 
protected from any ridicule or blame. 

CHANDOGYA and other Upantshads^ in spite of the tendency of mystification 
say that “ In chanting the Vedas, the deeply significant and supernatural *Oni* is articulated. 
What it is the All-Pervading, All-Essential, All-Absorbing, All-Sacred* 

is the essence of speech, Sama is the Pran (breath). Rfk and Sama make a 
Maithuna (couple). VdgHha is Svara fsound, pure and simple), and Udgitha is the 

quintessence of all essences. is Udgitha ihe most supreme and adorable of all. 

It is listened to in the ether of the human heart with its seven sounds, w^hich, having settled 
in the soundless supreme, unmanifested Brahman^ becomes indistinguishable as the various 
flavours of the flowers lost in the honey, securing safety and immortality.’* Thus the 
Udgitba and its epitomized sound is a composition of music and notes wdth words. 

SHIKSHA (phonetics), were compiled by the sage, Yajnavalkya^ a Rfshf of the Brahmana 
period, and the recognized author of the Sukla (bright) Yajur Vedas, He mentions the 
A mist hub a {^ 0 , metre), which was practised wdth considerable acquaintance of its intrinsic 
value and ratio, and refers to it as having existed in the Gandharva Veda, This exquisite 
Anusthuba was used in the Vedic period; a passage in the R^g Veda, runs thus : 

Poets by their wisdom discovered .-dancing to the Anusthuba,'* Yajnavalkya^ in 

explaining the so-called Atman ( self) to his wife Maltriya^ quotes a verse which classifies 

the Deities, the castes of the Rishis^ and the metres into three divisions, under the 

appellation of LJeha, NIcha and Svarlta^ and groups the seven notes r/ with dha^ ga with 
and sa with and ma^ in such a way that it points to the extremely advanced form of the 

progress by fifths^ technicsiWy. 

PINGALA SUTRAS, were written by Pingalanga. In the Sutra period, he w^as the 
greatest authority on Chhandas (metres). 
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BHJVQVAD QITA, is favourably disposed to music and treats it affectionately and 
comprehensively, unlike the Anugita, a portion attached to the Bhagvad GUa,, which 
discloses a forward form of Hindu thought, but condemns music_ altogether, similarly as do 
the law givers 'Warm, Apasthamba^ and others in the Dharma-Sbastras. Ihis emphatic con¬ 
demnation of Sang'it (dancing, singing and playing) showed that it was a separate^Art 
and that it had reached a high state-of perfection and was all-absorbing. The 
Gita, in securing to itself the oldest. high.fsi; and best religious and secular matters 
of the early Hindu institutions, gives preference to the Sama among the Vedas, to the Gayatn 
among the Chhandas (metres), to Chitraratha among the Gandbarvas (ideal celestial 

choristers), and to btatada among the RIshis,. 

AMAR KOSHA, by Amarsingha, the celebrated Buddhist compiler of a lexicon, treats the 
seven notes at length. In the Buddhist period, the writings and teachings speak of Sangii 
as exemplary for high moral principles to be adopted in life. 

MRICHHAKATIKA, (Toy Cart,) was a work of considerable importance by 
Kumbhalika in the reign of King SuJraka, about the time of Christ, gives the number of 
diatonic scales in describing the f^ute and vliia, 

MEGH DOOTA 6t SMAKUNTALA, in the fifth century by Kaildnsa were compositions 
in the form of musical dramas, (opera). 

TORA^ 500 b. c. the sacred book of the Prophet Moses, treats of singers- 

ZABOORy the sacred book of the Prophet David, mentions music and instruments. 

NATYA SMASTRA^ by Bharata, in the 4th century is a comprehensive com¬ 
mentary on the musical drama and the allied Arts. It says: The poet, who is always tne 

musician in India, is to employ choice and harmonious expressions and an elevated and 
polished style embellislied wdth the ornaments of rhetoric and rhyme.’ 

In the unsettled conditions of the country in the next 5 centuries many musical 
works were written* Sangii was intimately connected with dramatic representations, and 
the classic writers in introducing them in the Sanskrit dramas were fully accjuainted with 
the chief features of the Art of music. 

RAGTARANGlNIf I2th century, by Lochanakavi .was the first work of iinportance, 
lifter the Musi ill! invasion* 

RISALAE ARABl, was written !>y Hazrat Baliauddeen Amali. 

SANGIT RATNAGAR, I3th century, was written by Sarangdeo. It ranks as one of 
the premier authorities, but faded into insignificance witliiii a hundred and fifty years in 
spite of Kalinatbs' and eight more commentaries written upon it, 1425. 

RISALAE TAN SBN^ was most important work of the time, deciphering the compli- 
e?ted Rags (tunes) and Tn/s (times) and systematizing them in definite Basic R^gs and Ta^s. 

RISALAE AMIR KliUSRAOy was an invaluable link in the Flistory of Music. 

MATLAULFUNOON^ Aiadanl Ilmc Raz^ Majmaululoonh Nagmai Sanam, KbuJa. 
satal Aisb, were all important works. 
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NARTANANIRNAYA, RAGAMALA, RAGAAIANJARJ & SADRA.GACMANDRODAYA^ 
by Pundarlka Vithala^ are invaluable for the store of knowledge they possess. 

RAGAVI30DMA, was a work of value by Somiiath in the year 1610. 

SANGIT DARPANA, was a popular work composed b}^ Daniodar Misra in 1625. 

SANGIT PAR/JATA^ w^as brought out by AhobnJa Pandit an excellent work. 

ANUPALVILASA, ANUPANKUSMA & ANUPATATNARA by Bha^abLntl were written 
at the end of the l7th century. The dramatic compositions of Su^raka, Kalidasa and 
Bbavabhutl, are immorlal for their extraordinary beauty. Such an abundant, varied and rich 
treasure of poetic genius has never been brought to play upon the emotions and finer sentiments 
of any other peoples. They are arrayed in metrical form so as to be sung with musical 
rhythm and performed with proper gesticulations, 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, tvhen the remnants of the Mohamadan 
power were struggling to hold the sceptre in Ajodhyn (Qndh), the following works were 
produced, 

NAOHMAB ASAFl, written by Mohamad Raza, Here, for t}:e fir^t time, we 
come across a reliable authority with the BUaval scale as the Shuddha scale, a scale which 
is the foundation of tiindustani music, 

SANGIT S.4/?A, bjr Pratap Singh Deva of Jeypur. 

SANGIT RALPADRUM, -nras written by Vyas. 19th centuiy. 

SARMAYA ISfiRAT AND KANOONE MUSIKl, 1895 by Sadiqali Khan. In the 
next twentyfive years the following works were written. 

NAGHMAI DILRUBA, by Jang Baz. 

NAGHMAE JAN FIZA.^ by Hussein Khan, 

QUNCHAE RAG, bi’ Mardan Ali Khan of Moradabad. 

PERSIAN INFLUENCE ON HINDUSTANI MUSIC, by Moulvi Sharar of Lucknow. 

NAGHMAE SAADAT, by Sahebzada Saadat Ali Khan of Ranipur. 

SARMAYE MUSIKl, bi^ Sadiqali Khan. 

MADANUL MUSIKl, by Karam Anian Khan- 

MAARIPUN NAGHMAT, 4 Vols. by the late Raja Kawabali Khan of Akbarpur in 
Urdu is the most important work of our times. He has collected the hidden secrets of 
300 Dhrupads and Dhamars from Mohammad Ali Khan of Rampur (descended in his family 
from Tansen) and set them to Notation- Raja Nawabali himself was a great artist, sang and 
played well and was also a composer. 

LAKSHYA SANGIT, series of 5 books by the late Pandit V. N. Bhatkhande are 
works of great importance in which he has set to notation Rags belonging to varied Thaaths 
(modes) as texts for schools- Pie collected his materials from the Uslads and Khan 
Sahebs of Rampur, Alwar and Indore, and set them to notation. 

These valuable Records are imperishable iu print, but the exponents have all passed 
away. TO RE-CREATE THE CLASSICAL ‘MUSIC-LIFE’ REMAINS TO BE DONE. 
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Practical Experts. 

Music being regarded as sacred, from times immemorial we find that Deities, Rishis 
and Prophets freely practised it. 

BRAHMA, indulged in the Art for relaxation. 

SARASVATI, invented the Veena which bears her name. 

SHIVA, in the act of dancing the Divine Dance called Tandav, shook the Universe 
with bis vigorous performance. 

PARBATI, has been the subject of many a poetical composition. The Rudra Been 
represents her lovely sleeping form. 

TAMBOOR, the Vedic Rishi invented the Tamboora. (Tambourine is derived from 
Tamboura.) 

NARAD, the Vedic Rishi the distinguished son of Brahma practised Tapasya (ascetisin) 
for a 100 years. His prayers reached Madadeo who rewarded and blessed him with the 
gift of music and he became a musician of exquisite skill. 

JAYADEVA^ composed hymns and set them to music 1000 b.c. 

BHARAT, was the first inspired sage who invented dramatic representations and they 
consisted of three kinds, Natya, Nritya and 

RAVAN, was a proficient performer and allotted a large part of his province to 
the maintenance of experts. There is a musical instrument, played in Qujerat, called 
after his name, Ravanhatta, used by mendicants. The kings were patrons and artists of 
music and it formed a part of the early education of Princes; even' the royal ladies 
cultivated Sangit in their own Sanglt Shalas (music salons), built specially for that 
purpose, and attached to their palaces. Chand ; mentions of this The Chohan was a 
past master in the Art, both vocal and instrumental/* 

GAUTAMA BUDDHA, the noble religious reformer was deeply versed in music, and 
expounded his doctrines by musical representations and references. Abstemious Buodinsts 
and recluse Jains, too, were not indifferent to the charms of music. 

ASHVA GHOSHA, who travelled with a party of musicians about the beginning of the 
Christian era, was the means of converting many persons of distinction hy the skiU an 
niagic of his performance* In his “ Life of Buddha,” he says : They placed the dead 

body of Tathagatha^ using all kinds of dances and' music. To win over the deity is to 

its praises and prayers. Music hath power to make the Heavens descend upon earth, 
displays the early innate belief in the mythical portrayal of this wonderful science. 

BEMRAM GOR^ Emperor of Persia, himself a musician, patronised musicians from all 

Parts. King Shankol of Blnd^ sent many musicians to Persia who encouraged by his muni¬ 
ficence entered his domain. The dancing girls in Persia w'ere called Kasulf. 
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When the celebrated Greek harpist. Terpander, introduced A, and E, and Pythagoras 
B,. completing the diatonic scale, in the sixth century B.C-, the Hindus had already estab-; 
lished a complete diatonic scale. It was Alexander who carried the chromatic scale froiii' 
the banks of the Indus to Greece. The early Gregorian and Ambrosian * Chants* are 
Eastern in spirit. 

When the Muslims came over to India about a 1000 years ago, the Hindu thoughts were: 
checked at first, but gradually the intermingling began; the Arab, Greek aiv:! Persian element 
blended itself into the Hindu music, and by the powerful patronnge and intercourse of the 
conquerors, changed the original spirit and Hindustani music came into Icing, 

The South of India being less disturbed by foreign intervention, retained the material of 
Aryan emotions and feelings and preserved and practised the Shkstric traditions; with^tlie result, 
that the two systems prevailed viz: the Hindustani or northern, based on the scale; and 

the Karnntaki or Southern based on the Kanngangi scale. The chief difference lies jn the' 
perfectly independant or primary scales. These two schools have existed in the country 

for several centuries. Of the two kinds the alluring fascinations, graceful embellishments and 
pleasing excellencies of the Hindustani music cannot possibly be denied. Music existed in Arabia' 
since prehistoric times, and was the means of forming the basis of Hindustani music several 
centuries later. A sketch will be of value to the readers in understanding the present constitu¬ 
tion of the Rags in India by knowing something of the early music of Arabia and Persia. 

MOSES, and the children of Israel, while crossing the Nile, sang a hymn of thanks¬ 
giving. 

MIRIAM, the prophetess, Aarons’ sister, played on the Duff (Tambourine) and danced 
with her women. 

DAVID, played divinely on the Kanoon (harp), his chanting is known as the Lahne 
DaoodL His performance petrified the animal kingdom. 

BIBI SARA, sang with such sw^eetness that the birds listened to her songs intoxicated. 
In the time of the clan of Ast/ there were two songstresses known as the Jadao Tan (jewelled 
voice). They have illuminated the pages of history. 

With the advent of Islam, women still sang and played in assemblies and entertained the 
audiences in all kinds of functions. 

There were 3 basic melodies w’hich were sung all throughout Arabia, and particularly in 
the centers where fairs were held, in Medina, Tail, Khyber, Yamana, Kadah^ Wadiyutkina 
and Doomatul-Jandal. viz: 

( 1 ) SANAV, an elaborate melody full of fantasticisms to be sung in assemblies. 

( 2 ) HEJAZ, a popular song sung by all. 

(3) NASAB, a powerful melody to give impetus, to youths and caravans. 

The singers who acquired great fame after- the foundation of Islam, were .the following:- 

TOWAIS OF MEDINA, a slave of Osman,, son of Affan, who sang Hejaz and Ramal 
equal to none. Other names are, Saeed, Kand, Bedih, Ibne* Ziynd, Mabid and Dalai (pupils of 
Towais). 

KHALIFA OMAR, (631) was a composer. 

KHALIFA OSMAN, ( 544 .) was a patron of the great musician Surried, 
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KHALIFA ALI, (656) and Khalifa Moaw/a, (66l) were great patrons of music and culti¬ 
vated the Art. 


YAZlDj (680) was a composer. 

ABU ZOBAIK^ rebuilding the Kaaba^ (687), he employed masons from Syria and 
Persia and they sweetened their labours by singing the songs of their country. 

SAEED IBN MUSJAH, a negro slave, listened with rapturous longing and to acquire 
efficiency repaired to Syria, where Greek ond ’Roman sciences were imparted and in further 
quest travelled to Persia, learnt Chang and Rabt (musical instruments), and the famous songs of 
Bareed, Nakeesa, Shlrin and Shakar the favourites of the Court of King Khusrao Parviz; 
completed his studies and returned to his country a finished performer and was honoured by 
Khalifa Abdul Malik of Baghdad. He left the legacy of noted pupils Raflque, Abu Ayesha and 
Sapeekli^ who became very famous. 

In the eighth century, music had become a necessary adjunct to Arab life. 

Walld /, (705) was a performer on the flute. 

KHALIFA ABU ABBAS, (749) and Mansur, (754) were great patrons of music whilst 

Mchdl, (775) was a marvellous musician, and all his children were also accomplished in 
the Art. 

IBRAHIM MOUSSILI, (750) acquired marked popularity as an Inspired and Insplrer 
Genius, and was known as the patriarch of Arabian Music. Ibne Jame and Ibne Mahriz, were 
contemporaries. Khalifa in ixiM Durbar, invited the opinion of his courtiers regarding 
these three experts of repute. 

‘AVhat do you think of Jame?^' 

He is like honey, whenever you taste him he is sweet.’* 

‘*And what about Mahriz?*' 

He is like a bouquet of flowers scenting the atmosphere with a thoiisand perfumes.’* 

''How about Ibrahim ?" said the Khalifa, 

He creeps into the hearts of all, dwells there and responds to the tune within.” 

YUNLS SULEIMAN^ and Zobalr Ibne Dahman, Tvere such favourites that villages 
^vere assigned to them. 

ZALZAL, was a noted Berbst (musical instrument) player, also Mokhary and Ulvlya, 

ULVIYA, the sister of the Khalifa, and her son Ibrahim were both so efficient that 
history comments favourably upon them. 

MABID of MEDINA^ introduced female singers in the harem, from whom they learnt. 

MOHAMMAD IBNAL HARES^ wrote an important book indicating how to modulate 
the voice .in bringing to effect a melody. 

ABU AYESHA^ son of Motawakkll, was a composer of 300 songs. 

ZANEEN, DUBAIS and MO SHADD AD, were fatuous musicians. 

ISHAK son of Ibrahim Moussili, was no less renowned than his fatlier. was an 
author, composer, and editor of many important works. 
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ORIEB^ was such a songstress that the pages of history are illumined with her 
remarkable talents, She boasted of knowing 21,000 tunes, was a great poetess and 
composer also. 

Baghdad had now become the capital of the Arab empire, which stretched from 
Tartary in the East, to Spain in the West, Here was gathered the finest talent. It was 
the golden age of Arabian music. Here w^as held the refined and dazzling court of the 
son of Mehdl^ the world-famous Khalifa Maroon AI Rashid, whose name is immortal 
in Eastern song and story. The unlimited patronage of Art and music at his court is on 
the lips of the Arab minstrel to-day. Music institutions sprang up all throughout the empire. 

KHALIFA HAROON.AL.RASHID, (786) w^as as brilliant and illustrious a mon¬ 
arch in Baghdad, as Emperor Akbar w'as in Delhi. He w'as a learned scholar and a h 4 ;hly 
finished performer. 

EMPRESS ZUBEIDAM KMATOON^ (his distinginshed consort and co-ruler) conduct¬ 
ed a women’s orchestra of a 100 Violins faultlessly; and played with .surpassing feeling and 
expression. Orchestral music was not of European invention but originated in the East, ages 
before the Western world came into prominence as “civilized”* 

KHALIL^ the poet (about 780 A. D.,) wrote his “Book of Sounds” and “Book of 
Rhythm.” 

OBEJDULLA BIN ABDULLA, wrote a treatise on “Tones and Mutations in Song,’* 

AL KINDI^ in 862 A.D., w^rote six books on music: (l) On composition; (2) Laws 
of tones; (3) Elements of music; (4) Book of rhythm; (5) On instruments; (6) and Union 
of poetry and music. 

AHMAD BIN MOHAMMED, his pupil wTote works on music, including an intro¬ 
duction to the science of music. At Cordova the capital of Arab Spain, the cultivation of 
the Arts and sciencs were carried out even on a greater scale than at Baghdad. In the 
reign of Khalifa Hakam /, (796), a famous Baghdad musician named Sarjab was invited 
to the court of Cordova. He was a pupil of the celebrated Ibrahim Moussill, He arrived 
in Spain in 821, and under the Khalifats patronage opened the music Institution at Cordova, 
which became a fountain head of learning, each of its pupils received name and fame. 
The famous violin called Stradivarlas was assembled and made by a Moorish student ol 
this school. Other music institution opened out at Seville, Granada, Valencia and Toledo. 
In this illuminated age the field of Arabian music became so extensive that hundreds 
of new tunes were invented. Expressed opinions, close survey and critical examination, 
led to the compilation of a large number of books, by eminent philosophers and 
learned experts- 

AL GAREID, Ibne Sareld, Sebuma, Mobarek^ Selsel, Jalil Ibral, whom Maroon 
had commissioned to collect songs composed during his reign; all flourished about 850 A.D. 

ABUL PARAJ, of Isphahan (died 918) the renowmed and eminent scholar, w^rote the 
world famous treatise called ‘A/ Aghani,^ in twenty one large volumes. The aim of this 
stupendous immortal work was to record and illustrate the one hundred select times of the 
Abbaside period, explaining their scope and nature and tracing their origin. 
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ABU NASR FARABI^ Scholar, philosopher and musician of wide repute was the 
inventor of Kanoon (harp.) 

BU ALI SENA^ was the 3rd great contemporary medicine Hakeem, author of the 
powerful ■ book Shafa^ expounds music as the healer of incurable deseases. He invented 
the *SenaF (flute) called after his name—known and used in India a great deal as Shahnai, 
^ At this glorious period of Arabian Music# 18 notes were admitted in the scale, and 17 
varieties of Tals; called Doyek^ Tarke Zarb, Mokhammas^ Dour, Sakeel, Khafif^ Darafshan^ 
Mabein^ Zarbul Path ^ Fakbta^ Cheez, Neewsakeel^ Azfar^ Azsad, Ramal^ //e/az and Dotal, 

The melodies were based upon an elaborate Messel (scale system) derived from the 
12 principal Aiakams (modes) and named after the 12 signs of the Zodiac, viz: 

; 1, RAH AVI, was sung from dawn to sunrise. 

2. HOOSSEINI^ till three hours after sunrise* 

3. IRAKI, till noon. 

4. RASTA^ at midday. 

5. KOOCHlCKy three hours before sunset. 

6. BUSALIK, at a little after noon. 

7. USHSHAK, near sunset. 

8. ZANGULA^ for three hours after sunset. 

9. BUZURQ, followed Zangula. 

^ 10. NAVA, at midnight. 

11. ISPAHANEK followed Nava, 

® 12. HEJAZ, came last, and lasted till early dawn. 

Six other modes were called: Schenas, Mela, Selmek, Noores, Kbardnmiah and 
Koucht, The nature of these scales was demonstrated by circles divided into eighteen 
points, representing the 18 tones, and from these ‘‘circulation of modes” resulted the 
eighty-four scales, showing a very accomplished and comprehensive system. 

SERJAL, a known genius, introduced a less complicated but thoroughly finished 
^ system of his own in all his music schools in the ninth century. Mixing 2 melodies was 
called Ahang^ and several came into existence such as Salmah, Gardanla Nowroz, Gowisht, 

and Shahnaz; certain types were called Gosha and these were of 48 different kinds. 

^ ABb BEKR IBN BAJEH, of Granada, wrote a commentary on Aristotle’s “Treatise 

on Sound.” Other names are Abdul Mounlm (llth century)# Mohammed bln Ahtnadel 
Haddah, fi2th century), and Mohammed Shiraz!, 13th century. There has been no dearth of 
^ ' -asical theorists, and in the 14th century, all Arts- and sciences were put forth with 
‘-^nsiaerable vigour, and music specially received fresh impetus. The leader of this revival 
an Arab of Baghdad, named Safluddeen Abdel Mounlm, whose principal work, the 
^cherefflge, was written in Arabic; Mohammed Ben Aba Bekr, Ben Scerounl, Abdul 
Mohtb, Abil, and Moussall must also be mentioned as famous musicians. 

Thus the Persian element, found its way into the heart of the desert Arab, and 
ponruig out its impressive tones, caught tne vast empire of the Khalifas from Sindh to 
When the Muslim conquerors came to India they brought with them their owm music 
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and musicians; introducing new names of and 7a/s; the intermingling of the 2 musics 

began, one mirged into the other, the revival of this new phase was really the B^rih o/' 
Hindustani Music. 

There were many musicians in the court of Mahmood Ghaznavi, who sang Persian ; 
songs. The taste for Kawali style of chanting w^as also introduced by the Sufis whose " 
religious tendencies inclined towards devotional demonstrations and made them extremely^ 
popular both with the Hindus and the Muslims. They came originally from Baghdad and; 
brought into practice the Dervish's ecstasic dance called *Tbe Whirling Dervishes*. f 

In the reign of Sultan Altamsh, the leading exponent i^nzi Harniduddcen of i^agor 1 
got admission to the Royal Court and the Safi Chisties gave religious sanction. This . 
tended towards popularizing Sufi music at once, and people began to indulge in it unres- ?, 
strainedly. The intermixing continued with vigour and Sariglt Ratnagar was brought out : 
in the reign of Saltan Feroze Shah, son of Altamsh, in 1237, adding a valuable link to i- 
the music of that period. | 

FEROZE SHAH, collected Persian, Arabian, and Indian musicians of both sexes and | 
music reigned supreme. I 

KAIKOBAD, fifty years later came on the throne and stressed the cultivation of % 
music as a compulsory Art, w^as himself a great patron and performer. Two years later | 
the Khilji dynasty was founded and Jalaiuddeen Feroze Shah^ came on the Masnad (throne.) | 
In his Durbar flourished the famous exponents Mohammad Shah, Paiuha, Cbangi, | 
Nasir Khan and Babroz, 

SULTAN ALAUDDEEN KHILJI, w'as another lover of music, and SangJt, really 
became an academic cult. The Muslim sway began to spread towards the south in the ^ 
Deccan. Here ruled two rival powers the kingdoms of Bahmini and Vljyanagar at that t 
time. They were ever watchful and jealous of each other. One day Kazi Siraj Cbander | 
crossed the river Krishna, and went to the house of a famous female singer, and finally j 
got an entry and with a great deal of clever manipulation got himself engaged as a clever j 
drummer, who in course of time became indispensible to her as an accompanist answering \ 
to the call of her vagaries and moods. Finally he was able to affiliate himself with her j 
cortege to the Durbar of the Rajkumar who was enamoured of the singer. The Kazi j 
poured magic into the performance until the Rajkumar became intoxicated and w^as lost I 
in the singer and her marvellous singing. The Kazi w^'atched his opportunit}’’ and with a ‘ 
swift “ movement killed the Rajkumar, and still more swiftly carried away the lovely 
singer to his own land. He loved the singer so did the Rajkumar, ' 

Another romantic incident is that of Prathal, the famous singer of Miirkhul, whose 
fame attracted the Raja of Vijyanager. He sent a Brahmin with a proposal of marriage 
to make her his R^nL Prathal politely refused the offer. The Brahmin was chagrined 
at the refusal and asked if she, a mere singer, was aware of the consequences of refusing 
a mighty ruler. She said ‘‘ I have dreamt a dream and my destiny is centred elsewhere.” 
The reply confounded the Raja to such an extent that he marched on the Bahmini Kingdom 
with a view of annihilating it and bringing Prathal a captive home* The troops positioned 
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on either sides of the Tanga Bhadra, a fierce battle was fought* All the captives were 
brought before the king but Prathal was not to be found she had vanished* Prathal had 
sensed danger and incognito fled into the kingdom of Bahmini. When the escapade was 
brought before the Sultan, he married her with great eclat to his son Hassan Khan in 
Gulbarga. Beautiful Prathal said to her distinginshed husband. ‘‘My dream is realized.*^ 

In the regin of Saltan Alaiiddsen the cultivation of music rose to high perfection 
Ibne Batata relates in his chronicles that A/rf/i? KliUSRAO^ the adventurous enchanter was> 
a creative genius whose popularity as an exquisite poet musician was flung far and wide. 
He was gifted with a rich and full imagination has left a permanent mark as a foremost 
inventor of 23 Rsgs like Zeelaf^ Sarparda Sazgirl and 17 Tals viz: Khamsa 

Savari, Farodcst, Pahalwaii^ Jat, Zanianl, Pushto^ Adachoutala^ Kawnll^ Dobhar^ Jald 
Tltala^ Jhoomar^ Roopak^ Soolfakhta, Punch and Chapak and also the musical instrument 
Seh-tar (three wires) miS’Called Sltar^ and 12 Banics (styles) of Kawall^ [nclnding Taanpoori^ 
Kablri and Khaltabadi. 

MOULANA KAMALUDDEBN ABDUR RAZZAK^ theson of Tlmar Aan^came to India 36 
years later as an ambassador of Shah Rakh Shah to the court of Vijyanagar^ he discovered 
Deccan the seat of music, and when the Sultan conquered it, he took hundreds of male 
and female performers to the North, among them being the great Gopal^ of unrivalled 

fame. The latter was presented at the royal court and his defeat in the musical combat with 
the exclusive genius, Khasrao^ was an event of historic importance. His pranks and romances 
are a well spring of sunny delightful humour. His composition in Brlj Bhasha and 
Persian are of enthralling sweetness and charm* Amir Khasrao^s memory will remain, brilliant 
and ever green. Deccan was flooded by great masters of this Art, and the city of Vijyanagar 
was the principal magnet which drew hundreds into its ocean of melodic lustre, under the 
patronage of its emperors. At every gate of the city wall hundreds of dancing girls were 
stationed. Demonstrations were given by them on every occasion and they led the royal 
processions and danced in durbars. 

SULTAN MOHAMMAD SHAH TUGLUK^ in his glorious reign, a most fantastic circular 
structure called Tarahad was erected in Doulntabad* This was embellished by tastefully 
burnished rooms, all round in the shape of an amphitheatre, with a huge demonstration 
hail in the centre* In these elegant rooms, open to view, reclined beautiful maidens, 
<>n swings surrounded by handmaids in glittering costumes. The Darogha or leader, was a 
Persian nobleman of high extraction, named SHAMSUDDIN TABRIZ. The title of Amir 
Was bestowed on the preceptor, thus pointing to the prestige and status iu which music 
rield in those days* This “ elysiam or joy^* with its most elaborate arrangements was 
Reserved for the entertainment of royal guests, who, as a great mark of favour, were 
•ocufced there. Grand variety performances took place, under the able guidance of the 
Lhoudhary in domed hall reserved for the purpose, 

The harmony of Arab-Persian-IIindu music had by this time resulted in many new 
Panes such as Zecluf^ Nowroz^ Zangiila, Iraq^ Yemen, Hoosseini^ Ziila^ Darbari^ Hejaz 
Sarparda Qtc, These were adopted and sung all throughout the Empire. 
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52 names of Ta/s in vogue were: Chou^ Panch^ Ast, Ganesh^ Bhahaon^ Chapak\ 
Kooha^ Avadat^ Shudh^ Jya Jewat, Rupak^ Durat^ Ula^ Sbrital^ Amehlo^ Rang^ Darccn^ 
OuJ Lila, Hans Lila^ Sarang Lila^ Rangvat, Raj^ Sangad^ Himall^ ^ng, Hansnarsingh^ Jey^ 
Nandan^ Kookhla^ Deepak^ Narihaki^ Ram, Sum, Ahinand, Abhlnand, Barabor^ Bedbadhor 
B!r, Kal, Orcha, Phar, Yek^ Rajbedh, Surbikrat, Jeymanga!^ Gandharp^ Bikram, PerbaL 
Rangbhara, Nerat. 

In the illustrious reign of the dazzling Timurias, a still more vigorous impulse 
given to all Arts and reforms; hence there are endless elegant mementoes of a brave? noble, 
brilliant race, who conquered, governed, and achieved everlasting glory* 

In Akbar^s glorious reign the fountains of learning overflowed and spread to all parts 
of the vast Empire. 

TAN.SEN^ the divinely inspired, unequalled paragon of cadences, personification of 
sound, was one of the Naa,Raian, (nine gems) of the illustrious royal court. He was India’s 
last brilliant jew^el in the sphere of music, the hero of countless dazzling stories, the w-ritei 
of many books, the creator of many classical melodies, now lies buried in a modest grave 
in Gwalior. His tomb is overshadow^ed by a tamarind tree. Musicians make pilgrimage 
to his memory, lay offerings at the tomb, and a strong superstition prevails that by 
chewing the leaf of that tamarind tree, the human voice gains in sweetness and beauty. 
The descendants of Tan-sen are now knowm as Senyas, and mostly inhabit the district oi 
Alwar. Tan means variation, and Sen means bath, i» e. bathed in variations. Tan.sen, the 
unapproachable, still inspires one with aw^e, stands high like a luminous star of unabated 
brilliance, scintillating throughout the confused centuries. 

Other famous musicians were ~ Copal, Noubat Khan, Par Been Khan, Tan Tarang 
Khan, Baz Bahadur, Mian Lai, Sargyan Khan, Rang Sen, Sobhan Khun, Barkat Ali, 
Baba Girandas, Maseet Khan and Raheem Khan, The female noted musicians were, 
Raheeman, Sherfoo, Heera, Gulbadan, Sukhbadan and Massammat. The expert dancers 
were> Prakash, Luliooji, Wazeeran, Shah Zadi, Jiddan and Biggan, The Aine Akbari, speaks 
of 41 efficient musicians attached to the Royal Durbar in the reign of the mighty Emperor 
Akbar, who was a great reformer, a patron of all Arts and sciences, and a great lover 
of music. Haridas Swami, Tan-sen’s Guru, w’^as a musician and sage, w^ho lived at 
Brindaban on the sacred banks of the Jumna, The SwamPs seraphic compositions fonn 
the basis of many a legendary lore. 

RAJA MAN TAN WAR, the ruler of Gwalior, invented the Dhrupad style of singing 
and the school of Gwalior rose into prominence. 

SULTAN HOOSSEIN SHARKI. of- Jaunpur w^as another devoted lover of music an( 
who invented 4 k:inds of Todi. Naik Bakhshoo w'hose powders w^ere second to none; Baijoo 
Pandvi, Lohung, Jurjoo, Bhagwan, Dhondee and Daloo, were all renowmed musicians o 
those times. 

RANI MIRABAl. of Udaipur, poetess-musician, dissatisfied with the vanities of thi 
world, consecrated her life to the services of Bhajans (divine compositions) in the tempi 
at Chitor. This beautiful monument stands to-day knowm as MirabaPs temple. The win( 
whistles a mournful melody to the invisible spirit that may still haunt its beloved precincts. 
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The dulcet pathos of Sardas, Kabirdas, Bhikoodas, Tulsidas, Haridas, Lada Kapola, 
their predecessors and successors, are remembered and cited with affection and reverence to 
this day. These were godly men, who preferred asceticism to worldly enjoyment and made 
music their life-long study. The eminent Pundartk VHhal, too, lived in these glorious times. 

The famous singers of JEfiANGlR'S, court were ChatacKhan, Parvizad, Jehanglrdad, 
Khurrauidad^ Makhu^ Hamza and Bilas Kbati^ son of TanSea, 

The principal artists of SHAH JEHAN^S durbar were Jaganath, who received the title 
of Kavirai (prince of poets), from the Emperor, Dirang Khan, Lai Khan, known as Ounsa. 
mudra (ocean of excellences), and the son-in-law of Bilas Khan. Dirang Khan and Jagan- 
nath were awarded their weight in silver in token of appreciation. 

In the latter half of the 18th century, Muslim power declined and the country began 
to be influenced by the English, and the decay of all .indigenous Arts set in. A slow and 
sure death gripped the cult of music too. 

MOHAMMAD SHAH RANGILAY, (merry), 1719 A. D- was the last Emperor who 
had performers of repute attached to his Court. Among them were Adarang, Sad g, 
the preceptors of the Khyal, style of singing, and Short, the initiator of the Tappa, style of 
singing. Most of their compositions are associated with the name of Mohammad Shah. 
They brought these styles to the highest form of perfection. Enticing, classical adornments 
featured the many new modes, like Rekhia^ Qoiil, Tarana, Tervat, Guzzal^ halbana^ Mar 
Soz, etc- yoor Khan, Ladoo Khan, Piyare Khan, Janes, Goolam Rasul, Shakoor, Mukhan, 
Tithoo, Mithoo, Mohammad Khan and Chejjoo Khan were all experts of fame. 

Since the advent of the Muslims, theoretical labour of authorship was reserved for 
the Hindu authors and Sanscrit scholars, and the practical Sangit. was rendered by the 
Muslims, lately in blissful ignorance of theory. Asafaddowlah, the Vazir Nawab of 
bucknow who wrote Naghmat, was an expert musician himself. The Kings of Oudh were 
the last rulers holdng the sceptre of Muslim supremacy in ludk, and all the members 
of the Royal family excelled in the Art of dancing and singing. the last king, Vo//d Ah 
Shah, was a past master in the Art. Many important works are ascribed to his name. 
The classical music of India seemed to be coming to an end- 

The followers of Tan-Sen were divided into two musical sections, the Rubablyas 
and Beenkars, Both were classically represented in Rampur, a State sheltered by an 
amphitheatre of the Himalayan range, in the north of India : the Rubablyas^ were Ttpie 
Seated by Mohammad Alt Khan^ and the Beenkars^ by Vazir Khan, the descendant of ^ ^ 
/C/7a/i, of the court of Kmperor Mohammad Shah. The rulers of Rampur^ have not only 
been great patrons of the ancient Art, but were themselves celebrated musicians and poets. 
Sawab Kalbe Ali Khan and Sahebzadeh Saadat Ali Khan, were both musical genius ; 
while the late ruler, Nawab tiamid Ali Khan, combined in him the great tradition of his 
i^oyal house by being an eminent poet-musician-theorist- Classical Sangit^ was controlled 
by a group of extremely clever practical experts. Hidden from the curious gazes o 
man’s eyes were V^zfr Khan Beenkar, Piyare Saheb Dhriipadya, Mustafa Khan Khya , 
Ali Raza Khan, singer of Koul Kalbana^ Fida Noossein, the Sarode player, .Mohammad 
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Ali Khan, the Rubab player, and ^cftcftan, the extraordinary dancer of the house of halka l [ 
Bindadin. All these excelled in their own spheres and were complete masters in their respective | 
Art. They have disciples who are endeavouring to keep alive the noble legacies handed down |. 
to thesu from their forefathers. Rampur guarded the knowledge of musical culture with such ^ 
jealous secrecy that very few indeed were privileged to enjoy the high class classical Sangit, ■ 
in full. Guests were honoured with an occasional performance, but the great wealth and store ; 
of information remained with those who were versed in it. Among the many noted ‘ 
musicians of recent times, the names of Mohammad Khan, Shcroobai, Omrao Khan, Khoshal ; 
Khan^ may be mentioned, fiaddoo Khan^ held an undisputed sway over his contemporary | 
Khyal singers, so did Hassoo Khan and Tanras Khan. Vazir Khan (Dhamar singer); 
Alijan, and Tasudduck Rasul, (Tirwat and Tarana singers); Dadu Fatehsinghll, Kudao 
Singh, Zorawar Singh and i^asrat Khan (Pakhwajls or drummers): Qoolam AH (Sarode- 
player); Varrs AH, Jamaluddin Khan, Masharaf Khan (Been.play ers); Bahadur Sen khan ^ 
(/?u6a6-player); Imrat Sen, Rahim Sen, Kale Khan (S/far.players) ; -4// Hoossein, Zakiruddin 
Khan (Khandari Bonl): Imdad Khan, Alabande, Waheed Khan, Lateef Khan, Nasiruddeen 

Khan, Inayei Khan, v/erethel&st e:s.ponentsol theRhandariBani. These musicians are dead; 

and now their progenies are groping in the dark to grasp the hidden meanings, in vain sacri¬ 
ficing their lives to attain the unknown, the breathing tragedies of confused humanity. 

Thus we see that at a very early period of history, Indian music had developed into 
a science, rich and perfect in composition, combining in a high degree the requisite virtues 
of melody and rythm. With Muslim influence, northern music underwent vital changes, 
gaining considerably in beauty. With the decline of the Muslim power the Art of music too 
declined. During the earl}' supremacy of the English, the remaining vitality was completely 
crippled. They thought it semi-barbarous- One or iwo scholars. Sir William Jones and 
Ralph Griffiths, made some attempts to understand the subject, but their interest was 
academic and antiquarian. At present, music receives no support or impetus from Govern¬ 
ment, with the consequence that it has deteriorated both in quality and quantity. Had it i 
not been that music came to be more or less confined to the Durbars, it would have been 
totally extinct. These Court-artists were preserved and exhibited more as curiosities than , 
as exponents of a great Art. Even the Indian princes under the so-called “new education”, 
acquired hybrid notions and began to display indifference tow'ards Indian music. The 
older generation of musicians died away without bequeathing their knowledge to their 
representatives aud descendants. 

All that remained of a once superb Art therefore suffered deplorable neglect- Such a 
state of medley consequently resulted in producing upstarts and charlatans, who, affecting poses, 
had the impudence to bring out books on the subject, and also put up puppet shows to a 
sensation-loving public in the western world and India, a matter completely meaningless 
and misleading. THE ‘SOUL OF INDIA’ POSSESSES A CREATIVE MISSION. OF 
WHICH IT IS HALF CONSCIOUS, PARTLY YIELDING TO AND PARTLY 
STRUGGLING AGAINST THE TENDENCIES OF THE AGE, GRADUALLY 
CRYSTALLISING IN ITS TRUE FORM AND GETTING CONSECRATED TO ITS 
TRUE WORK. 
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Practical Experts 


AL.Aat1ANI, was undoubtedly one of the greatest works on music, ever written by any 
one. in any age and in any clime- It describes the select 100 basic melodies of the Abbaside 
period in metre, composed by famous poets for the specific melody, denoting the rythm and 
key to its composition- It also gives most elaborate life history of the famous 100 musicians 
and their marvellous achievements, and also the details of 100 select instruments. 

AL-AOHANI, in Arabia, a stupendous work of 21 large volumes, and centuries later, 
RISALAB TAN SBiW ia India, the 2 great important musical works, clarify the following 
points, bringing music on a systematic basis, : 

1. The classical melodies^ their uses and symbolic significances. 

2. The noted musicians, of the times. 

3. The instruments, of the times. 

4. The determination of the classical styles, of the times. 

It is significant to see that many of the Rngs, Tals and instruments bear the same 
names in India derived from the parent stock in Arabia. Herewith a few extracts from 
ATAghanl —: “There are 13 kinds of drums. 

DUFF, was played on the nuptial night of Bilkis and Suleiman. 

TOPHA, was played by the Hebrews before the Golden Calf- 

AL-MISRI, was played by the Egyptians. 

MORABBA, -Aras patronized by the noted Towais. 

JAHILI, was used by the professional females, Kaina^ Karina, and Dajinl. 

JA8LUL KABIR, a monster drum the height of a man, was played by the male 
professionals Mughanni. 

Other drums were;— Bandair, Rik, TIr, Daera, Shskshak, Mazhar, Qirbal, Siptik, 
Atari and Tabl. (The Indian Tubla, has derived its name from Tab!). 

The DUFF^ sounds a social note. 

The TABL^ sounds a martial call. 

The TABL, main varieties were—: Dubol, (Dhol), Kus, Kasa, and Dubdub. Other 
musical instruments were Arghaniin (a monster organ), Buk, Nakkar, Anfar, Nafir, 
Alazmar, (reed pipes, played by female professionals leading armies), and Tumbur, 7th, century. 
Buk, was a long spiral cylindrical shell or conch which was sounded on important occassions 
in the 8th, century in .Arabia. Buk, corresponds vvdth the Sank, (conch in India). 

The DUFF, was introduced in Etrrope by the Moors. 

The TUBL.KHANA, (band house) was a Royal insignia, in charge of an Amir. 
The Sultans’ band in Arabia comprised of the following instruments:- Kusats, (Kettle 
dmms> 40. Dull, 20, trumpets 20. Abwak, (horns) 20. Mazmur, 4. and Dubol, 4. 
The loss of a Tablkhana, meant a national defeat and a severe blow.’’ 
hroin Risalae Tan Sen, 

‘The nakkar KliANA, o{ the Emperor Akbar, of India, comprised of the following—; 
Rmga, (monster kettle drums) 18 pairs. Nakkara, (big drums) 20 pairs. Dbol, 4. 
'.uraai, (retd pipes) 9. Kama, (large trumpet' 6 Naflri, (trumpet) 2. Sing, (horn) 2. 
and Jhanj, (cymboO 3 pairs. Such a Nakkar Khana was an attribute of sovereignty.” 
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From Al-Aghsnl 

MUSIKI^ means Qhina (singing). j 

AiUSIKAR^ means Moghannl^ (singer). 

MUSIKARIYA^ means instruments. 

GMINA, was of several styles as follows— iNouh^ was lamentation. Nasb^ was secular,*^ 
Bah^ was the repitition of a melodic phrase, Misra^ was restricting the tetrachorai 
limit. Nashfd^ means measured singing (on Tai). TartU^ means unmeasured singing 
(on Lay,) ^ 

QHINA AL RAKI^ and Muikar^ means classical Art songs. Asba, means melody anQ 
EekSf means time. Musical syllables suchas— La, Tar, Re, Ttri^ Va, Aman, Ah^ 
were inserted between words, or in the beginning, or end, to harmonise with the measure, 
verse, or tune, rythmically. (In India we insert Han, Mfyan, Ri, Are and so on). 

There were 3 classical important methods in which songs were sung pointing to the fact 
that human voice received academic precision and training. Istly, the Solo; 2ndly, the Chorus^ 
and 3rdly, the Antiphon, The choral symphony^ brought into full play the beauty of trained 
human voices with its complement of variations, trills, grace notes, and all the adornments’ 
of finest singing, showing an extremely advanced stage of music. (Choral singing, was of 
Eastern origin and not of the West). 

AL-QAREID^ who flourished in the reign of Yazid II, was gifted with such a rare 
golden voice that he was said to receive his training and inspiration from a hidden Jinn, 

One day while singing on a grand festive occasion, he was suddenly struck dumb. but. 
the song floated in the atmosphere long after, and the assembly did not realise what had 
happened so overpowered were they by the magic of his singing, till gradually the strains! 
subsided, and they discovered that AkGareid^ was struck dumb and had died b^^ the power 
of the Jinn^ (716), but his beautiful voice haunted the precincts and attracted large audiences.^ 

SAREID^ was the leading exponent of Sakeel^ rythms; pilgrims to Mecca clamoured"^ 
for his singing. He w^as the leading artist in the concerts of JamiJa. He also played on the Ld 
(lute), Duff^ and Katib (musical wand). j 

ZALZAL, (styled A/ Darib)^ who flourished in the reign of Mahdi^ (775;, was a pupil of 
zHoass///, and the most famous pfayer, without an equal before or after. He invented the 
Ud-uEShubbat^ (the fish shaped), which surpassed all other Gds. He was of a very humble origin* 

ZIRYAL^ in the reign of Abdur Rahman^ II, (852), received large sums from the 
privy purse of the monarch- He was most deepl}^ versed in all the branches of musical 
Art. Tradition spoke of his knowing^ 10,000 tunes, with their specific AJkars (airs). He 
introduced the Mizrah^ (plectrum), made of an eagles’ talon. He was the founder of 
Muslim music history in Cordova, Spain,"and his powerful influence passed on, into the South 
of Africa, where it still lives.” 
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Chapter IV 

Sur Adhya (Law of tones) 


i 


SANQIT, is formed of Surs (tones), and Tils (times). Each is dependent upon the^ 
other for a complete sympathetic arrangement- for a final expression of Oayan (singing), ^ 
Vadaa (playing), and Nritya (dancing). All creations in nature have sounds. Some are ^ 
positive, and loud, and can be heard distinctly without paying special attention to them . ^ \ 
like thunder^ the roaring of the seo, the bellowing of a buffalo; there are other sounds £ 
that are definite, and have to be listened to with attention, like the singing of the | 
birds, the whispering of the winds, and the trickle of water; then there are the third kind ^ ^ 
of sounds that are inner, and have to be perceived by developing the hidden subtle sense ^ 

hearing, like the movement of the stars, the vibrations in the atmosphere, and an unexpressed i j 
melody.unidentified. These 3 kinds of sounds were defined by the ancients and determined V 
into Surs, Surats, and Srutis, forming a comprehensive scale, as the foundation of music. ^ - 
SURS, (full tones) are positive, and 7 in number viz: Sa, Re, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, 
called Saptak, (diatonic scale). 




SURATS, (semitones) are definite, and 5 in number, and together with the Saptak, ^ ^ 
form a chromatic scale of 12 notes called Sargam. ^ ^ 


SRUTIS, (quarter tones) are shades of tones, to be perceived by an inner sense of 


perception^ 10 in number; so that together with the Saptak, Sargam^ constitute a 
prehensive scale of 22 notes, called Murchana. Murchana^ is a delicate stage comprising 




of vibrations, spread over by 22 notes of a classical scale» finely distributed in the mei.odies ^ ^ 
to be used with ultra care and precision, to distinguish the-secret of the true basis of the -- J 


le 


formation of a Rag. The Srutis^ are not iinaginar 3 ' sensations but concrete tones to be 

with knowledge and protound study- ^ 

^ Saptak, (octave). 

ANUDAT, Svarit and Udat, are 3 octav'cs which a classical singer must develop. 

VADAN, playing, on a classical instrument like Seen, must devemp the 5 octaves, viz. ^ j 

‘landra Tar Saptak. the lowest octave. Mandra Saptak, the lower octave. Madhya Saptak, 
the :uediutn octave. Tar Sapfak, the higher octave and Tar Tar Sapfafc, the highest octave. . > ^ 

GAIK, was a title given to one who was able to render Tans, variations of the 3 octaves, ) 
Mandra, Madhya, aiid Tar, with its full complement of tones and with ease Mandra, is 
produced from the head, Madhya, from the throat, and Tar, from the abdomen. The 


rttodern singer renders an octave and a half, hardly going beyond. 

AROHI. is ascending from low to high in the scale; Sa, Re, Ga, Ma. Pa, Dha, Ni. 
AVROHI, is descending from high to low in the scale; Sa, Ni. Dha. Pa, Ma, Ga. Re, 
written as such belongs to the Madhya Saptak, niiddie octave, 
written with a dot above belongs to the Tar Saptak, high octave, 
written with a dot below belongs to the Mandra Saptak, lower octave. 


-5 
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DIVISION OF NOTES. 

To portray to our minds the most exquisite harmony which the shades of tone^ 
form in Indian music by a cut and dried theory is out o"f the question. There are tones 
half-tones, quarter-tones and eig’hths of tones* The difference in these sounds as can 
be well imagined is so subtle and so exquisitely fine that before one has the consciousness 
of one sound, it has merged into the other of its own accord, forming soft modulations 
and unexpected impressions. They are unutterably pure, classically beautiful and sublime in 
expression. These shades of tones correspond with the Aiurchanas^ previously mentioned. 

There is a certain stage in each note, W’hich is neither Tivra (sharp), nor Konial 
(flat), but a sound in between the two. This sound or note is called the Shudh Sor and 
forms the central sound of a note. There are three tones in a higher key than the Shudh; 
and three tones in a low^er key than the Shudh; and these together form the seven tones 
in one note* 

A tone which is one degree higher than the Shudh^ is called Tivra, 

A tone which is two degrees higher than the Shudb^ is called Ta^Tivra, 

A tone which'is three degrees higher than the Shudh^ is called Tam-Tivra. 

A tone which is one degree lower than the Shudh^ is called KomaJ, 

A tone which is two degrees lower than the Shudh^ is called AthKomal. 

A tone 'which is three degrees lower than the Shudh^ is called Shikari. 

These are the seven tones that divide the one note. The subtlety and fineness of 
these sounds may better be imagined than written. To an untrained ear these delicate 
shades of tone are meaningless and are hardly discernible. He is merely conscious of 
an exquisite flow of sounds, all blending into one another, making a graceful whole. 
These seven notes correspond v/ith the Murchanas, already mentioned- These divisions of 
notes, as given in the ancient texts of Sanscrit works, are too complicated to be understood 
and one gets thoroughly puzzled* As a matter of fact, there are twenty-two Murchanas, 
or shades of tones in one scale in Indian music; and the difference in these is merely that 
of a hair-breadth, hardly distinguishable to the foreign ear in a melody. And yet it is these 
delicate sounds^ which are of great importance in the formation of a tune and in retaining 
its individual and classical character^ They are clear sounds and easily heard when an 
expert renders them slowly and distinctly in the scale. The classical R^gs are discriminated 
only by the Bhed, (secret), of application of Mnrehanas, The i^urchanas or 22 Shrutis, are 
Teebra, Kumodvati, Munda^ Chandovati^ (Kharaj), Daynvati, Ranjini^ Raktika^ (Rishab). 
Rudri, Krodahi^ (Gandhar), Vajrika^ Prasarini^ Priti^ Marjini, (Madhyam), Shriti^ Ritka^ 
Sandipni^ Alapni, (Pancham), Madanti^ .Rohinf^ Ramya^ (Dhaivat), Ifgra^ and Shrobini 
(Nishad). 

The range of tones in the classical Sangit^ js extensive. One octave comprises of 22 
tones. A Been^ player has to manage 5 octaves and must be able to manipulate 110 tones. 
A singer should develop 3 octaves i,e, 66 tones, a.nd render them with ease. The instrument 
to be used for the keytone is Tambura, The modern music teacher is a slave to the harmo¬ 
nium, which shatters the sense of true hearing, and thus the pupil becomes deaf at the very 
initial stage. Classical Sangit^ has no place in the modern Indian home, and there is the tragedy'* 
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Personified Chronicles of SURS, (notes) 
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SHUDH pure Sars, [notes] are seven in number and are named individually as 
Kbarajor Shadi, Rishab, Gandhac, Madhyam. Pancham, Dhaivat, andNishad, and collectively 
they arecalled Saptak; and to simplify>heir use in music, they have abbreviated names to distin¬ 
guish them, such as Sa. Re. Oa. Ma, Pa, Dba, Nl. These Sars, have interesting biographies, 
Lman and supernatural in composition. They are human in having temperaments, cos¬ 
tumes and colours, aud like products of nature, flourish in particular seasons. They are 
descended from the Heavenly bodies and trace their lineage from above. Certain Surs, are 
dominant at certain stages of a man’s life, they are produced from the various parts of the 
body. The Surs. occur in certain animals from whom they are taken. Those Sars, which 
possess hot temperaments have the mysterious faculty of curing those afflicted with rheumatism 
and such ailments, and vice-versa; provided they are sung by high-minded and noble souls, 
and at the specified season of the year and hour of the day, when they should be sung; 
then alone will the desired effect be obtained. 

Temperaments are astrological; as the various Surs, are grouped under the ru^ership 
of the seven planets; and the planets according to the canons of astrology; are given 
rulership over the elements. The Sun and Mars are considered to be hot; as they rule the 
elements of fire, Jupiter aud Moon rule water, Venus and Mercury rule air, and Saturn 
rnles the element of the earth- Hence these various temperaments- 

Astronomically, the day is divided into twelve equal parts of light, and twelve equal 
parts of the night. This is done from sunrise to sunset, and from sunset to sunrise again. 
These parts are given planetary rulerships, and each astronomical hour may vary in length accord¬ 
ing to the latitude of the place and season, the knowledge of which is very necessary to know 
the exact Rag, which is to be played or sung to produce the desired effect, at the 
Specific time. 

KHARAJ, SHADJ or Sa, means original, and born of 6. This note is Achal, (permanent) 
This Sur, is under the protection of Agni Deva, and like Pancham, does not lend itself 
to change into Ttvra, (.sharp) or R^omal (flat,) but is permanent. It is connected with 
the first Heavens and the planet called Kamar, moon in Arab ic. It has a peace fid temperam en t. 
In effect it is cool and moist. Its complexion is blue. It is arrayed in exquisite azure white 
Sarments and starry ornaments. Its seasons are-all the_seasqns of the year. This note is pro¬ 
duced from the abdomen. Its sound has been taken from the cry of the bird Taoos, peacock. 
It is prevalent in the voice of a human being when he is seventy years old. This tone is 
ticcessary and harmonious in all the 

RISHAB. or Re, means Bull. This Sur, is under the protection of Brahma. This 
tone changes into Ttvra, or ICdmal, It is connected with the second Heavens and the planet 
called Atanid, Mercury in Arabic- It has a hopeful temperament. In effect it is c o ld and jdry. 
Its complexion is_ 2 ale-green; it is arrayed in a green costume and is decorated with fairy 
ornaments. Its seaTon irthe hot season- This note is produced from the heart. Its sound 
Itas been taken from the cry of die h\rd Pap'tha. This note is prevalent in the voice of a 
‘lumnn being when he is sixty years old- It is harmonious in the tunes Des and 
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and quite unpleasant in Malkaus and Hindole; etc. It has three SArut/s; shades of tone 
Kamodvati, Munda and Chandovati, 

OANDHAR or Oa^ means a woman whose beloved and children are dead. This Sur, jj 
under the protection of Sarasvati, This note changes into Tivra and Komal, it is connectei} 
with the third Heavens and the planet called ZoAra, Venu sjn Arabic. It is of a sad temperament 
In effect it is cold _and moist. Its complexion is pale and arrayed in gre^gar^nSr Its 
season is the hotjive^h^r. This note is produced "from the chest. its~sound has bee# 
taken from the cry of the animal Goos-fund. It is prevalent in the voice of a human being 
aged fifty. It is pleasant in the tunes Kalingra, and Khamaj^ and is quite unpleasant itj 
Sarang, it has three Srutis: Ranjinl^ Ragtlka and Krodihi, 

MADHYAM or Mo, means moderate or middle. This Sur is under the protection of 
Mahadev. It changes into Tivra or Komal, It is connected with the fourth. Heavens, and 
the planet called Shams, Sun in Arabic. It has a re stles s temperament. In effect it is hot 
_an<iiirx. Its completion is red. It is arrayed in reddish black garments and is heavily 
ornamented. Its season is the hot season. It is-'^odncedTrom tKe throat- Its sound has 
been taken from the cry of the bird Saras, Crane- It is prevalent in the voice of a humatf 
being when he is forty years old. This note is pleasant in Malkaus, and Behag, and 
unpleasant in Bhopali, It has three Srutis: Prasarini, Priti and Marjini. 

PANCHAM or Pa, means fifth. This note is under the protection of Lakshmi. It ig 
connected with the fifth Heavens and the planet called Mirrikh, Mars in Arabic. Pa jg 
Achal, like Sa, but is taken in such Rags, where Pa, occurs- It has a ^ssionate temperament. 
In effect it is warm and dn^. Its complexion is red, and is_arrayed iiryellow garments.' Its 
season is the rainy weather. This note is produced from the mouth- Its sound has been 
taken from the cry of the bird Royal, Cuckoo. It is prevalent in the voice of a human being 
when he is thirty years old. It sounds pleasant in the tunes Todi, and Asavri, and is quite 
unpleasant in Malkaus, and Hindole. 


DHAIVA T or DHA, means black hearted. This Sur is under the protection of Ganesh. 
It changes into Tivra, or Komal. It is connected with the sixth Heavens and the planet 
called Mushtari, Jupiter in Arabic. It has an equable temperament. In effect it is moist 
Its complexion is greens and arrayed in veridion garments with lovely ornaments. 
Its season is the rainy weather. It is produced from the palate. Its sound has been 
taken from the neighing of a horse. This note is prevalent in the voice of a human being 
when he is twenty^' years old. It is harmonious in Bilawal, Alaiya, etc , and is inharmonious 
in Zeelaf, and Malsorl, etc. It has three Srutis: Ritka, Sandipnl and Mundanti. 

NISHAD or HI, means seated. This Sur is protected by Surya. It changes into 
^fa, or Komal. It is connected with the seventh Heavens and the planet called Zohol, 
Saturn in Arabic. It has a contemplative temperament. In effect it is cold and dry. Its 
complexion is ochre;_ it is arrayed in black garments and is most beautifully ornamented. 
Its sea.s6n is the cold weather. It is produced from the nose. Its sound has been taken from 

This note is prevalent in the voice of a human being when he 


the trumpeting of an elephant* 


is ten years old- It is pleasant in Bihag, ParaJ, etc , and quite unpleasant in Sorath, etc. It 
has three Srutis:Rohini, Ramya, and Kshobini. 
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Sur Adhya 


Table of 22 Murchanas. (quarter tones). 


Names 
Tecbra is 

2. Komodvati, 

3. Miinda, 

4. Chandovati 

5. Dayavatly 


Shudh Sa, 

Ati Komal Re, 
Komal Re, 
Shikari Re, 

Shudh Re, 


Rags in which they occur 
,, In all Rags, 

,, Bhairaon, Shri, Lalit, Jogiya Asavri, 

,, TBhairaveen, Shri, Ramkali, 

,, Bibhas, Gouri, Prabhavati, 

,, Yemen, Bilawal, Kafi, 


6. 

Ranjini, 

,, Ati Komal Ga, ,, 

Komal Bageshri, 

Todi, 

Darbari, 



or Tivra Re, 



7. 

Ragtika, 

,, Komal Ga, or ,, 

Bageshri, 

Bhopal, 

Malkaus, 



Ta Tivra Re, 



8. 

Roudri, 

,, Shudh Ga, ,, 

Rageshri, 

Bhopal, 

Yemen, 

9. 

Krodihi, 

,, Tivra Ga. ,, 

Yemen, 

Tilak Kamode, 

10. 

Vajrika, 

,, Shudh Ma, 

Chhaya 

Bihag, 

Bilawal, 

11. 

Parsarini, 

,, Tivra Ga, ,, 

Chhaya, 

Bihag, 

Purbee, 

12. 

Priti, 

,, Ta Tivra Ma, ,, 

Chhaya, 

Kalyan, 

Basant, 

13. 

Marjini, 

,, Tam Tivra Ma, ,, 

Chhaya, 

Purya, 

Basant, 

14. 

Shriti, 

Shudh Pa^ 

In all Rags where Pa. occurs. 


15. 

Ritka, 

,, Ati Komal Dha, ,, 

Komal Bageshri, 


Bhairaon, 

16. 

Sandipni, 

,, Komal Dha, ,, 

Asavri, 

Bhairaveen, 

Bibhasf 

17. 

Alapni, 

Shudh Dha^ 

Berari, 

Bhopali, 

Sohini, 

18. 

Madanti, 

,, Tivra Dha, ,, 

Pahari, 

Kukab, 

Yemen, 

19. 

Rohini, 

,, Ati Komal Ni, ,, 

Komal Bageshri, 

Jejevanti, 

Megh, 

20. 

Ramya, 

,, Komal Ni, ,, 

Bhairaveen, 

Asavri, 

Megh, 

21. 

Ugra, 

,, Shudh Ni, 

Bilawal, 

Khamaj, 

Durga, . 

22. 

Kshobini, 

,, Tivra Ni, ,, 

Durga, 

Khamaj, 

* Gunkali, 


I have heard P^Ioo, and Deepak, in Rampur, with the full complement of Murchanas, 
^nd on rare Tals, Such a profound performance is totally extinct in India today. 

CHHAYA^ is a R^g, in which ^occurs TIvra Ga, and all the 4 kinds of Ma, Such a 
Chhaya^ was sung by Rupmati, the songstress of Mandu, when she performed Sati in me¬ 
mory of Baz Bahadur. There are other classical R'^gs, in which occur a Shudh, tone and 
Its corresponding Srutis. The secret of applying these tones are known to the Gunis, 
^experts). Any violation of the prescribed law is regarded as sacrilege. 


Close observation of A/ Aghanl^ Aine Akbari, and Risalae Tan Sen, sum up the 
^’^portant fact that the Murchanas, the basis of the classical Arabian and Indian Rags 
remain the same scientifically^ proving the 2 systems as identical. In course of time the 
practice deferred, the method of producing the voice and rendering Tans, became individual, 
^ that though the classical melody remained the same it sounded different, because the 
^raining ^^s different and the style of singing was distinctive. THE HINDUSTANI 
^^USIC, IS BASED UPON THE EARLY ARABIAN MUSIC IS INDEED VERY 
^I^EAR & INTERESTING. 
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Chapter V 

Tal Adhya, ( Law of Time) | 

The secret of the gravitation of the Universe, the poise, balance and discipline of the 
movement of the Heavens and earth is symbolically and mystically the result of Rhythmic 
Motions. Rhythm, is the essence of music. The production of tones, at regular beats, is 
the law and order of music. In Sangit, there are 2 kinds of rhythms. One is Tal, and the 
other is Tay. 

TAL (time), is an important factor regulating the relative durations of musical 
sounds, a mathematical proportion of equal, returning values of symmetrical beats, lal, 
comprises of vibrations, and vibrations are based upon the beat of human pulse, hence ' 
Tal, pulsates with human life itself. Tal, is an abbreviated form of Tandso, and Lvsya, j 
Ta, for Tandao, and La, for Lasya. Mahadeo and Parbati, danced in ecstacy to the rhythm 
of the universe. Mahadeo's dance was called Tandao, and ParbatVs response was called Lasya, 
which descended to Krishna, and to the Oopis, and on to the women of Sourashtra. The com- j 
bined mystical measure was called Tal, which was played on the classical drum Pakhavaj, 
an invention attributed to Mahadeo, In course of time many drums were invented like ' 
Tiibla, Tasa, Choughada, Nakkara, Dumru, Jhanj, Dhol, Kartal, Manjera, and Daera. 
Tals, invented by Amir Khusrao, 700 years ago and still surviving the many centuries 
are: Pushtoo, Zoobahar, Savari, Kawali, Sulfakhta, Jat, Tirlala, Ada, Choutala, Zumra, 
Dastan, Khamsa, Farodast, Kaid, Paha!van, Put, Chapak, and Asvari, The Matras in 
these TaJs, range from 4 to 32. The popular This, are Keherva, Dadra, Ektal, Tirtal, 
Choutal, Rupak, Jhaptal, Khemia, Zumra, Chachar, Dhamar, Dipebandi, Tilwada, Tevra, 
Guziil, Kawali, Ekvai, and Punjabi. The Matras in these TaJs, rar.ge, from 4 to 16. Other 
classical Tals, used in Rampur State, in the regime of the late Ruler Hamid Ali Khan, 
in 1924, and also by the last group of famous musicians w’ho gave extraordinary demonstra¬ 
tions in the Music Conference in Baroda in 1916, were, dagpal, Rudra, Vishnu, Shiv, Brhama, 
Shekar, and ^st. The Matras in these Tals, range from 4 to 82, There were 360 varietlesj 
of Tals, in ancient times, sj'steinatized and reduced to 92 basic Tats, by Tan Sen, -further ' 
reduced to about 25, till 25 years ago, and today there are only about 12 Tals, that are 
popularly used. 

LAY trhythm), is connected with inner vibrations, and which develops the power 
of apprehension beyond the confines and-liniits of regular intervals, and transports one into 
the regions extending the mental embrace of melodic freedom, closely related to the plane 
of creation, like the singing of birds, the whistling of winds, and the running of waters. 
Tal, is executed wnth R^gs, and ferity a (dance), Tay, is executed with Jodkam, and A Zap, 
(special scales). Lay, is unmeasured tempo. 

TMEKA, are tenchnical syllables to be rendered on the drums by both hands and 
sticks. They are 15 in number viz« Dha, Dhid, Ghi, Ta, Tin, Nin, Na, Tir, Kut, Jut, Kran, 
Tug, Dhin, Dhum, and Kaita, 
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Tal Adhya 


PARANS^ are phrases formed from the syllables, viz—. Tirkat, Tina^ Tlna^ Katta, Ghina, 
Kran, Dnadan, Thun^ Dhigan^ Nagan^ Ghadan, Dhakit, etc. There are unlimited combinations. 

MATRA^ is vibration or unit, the duration of a beating of the human pulse, and 
varies in number in the different Tats, ranging from 4 to 82. 

ZAR8, is a stroke, denoting the division of Patras, in a Ta/, mathematically. 

BtLAMPAT, is slow tempo., Madhya, is medium speed. Dhurat, is fast speed- 
Tha, is half speed- Barobar, is equal speed. Boon!, is double speed. Chougan, is four 
times speed, ^^ta, is a quarter and a half speed. Savar, is one and a quarter speed. 

A performer starts with Bilampat (slow speed), and displays the Swarup (formation), 
of the Rag, (melody), then proceeds in Madhya, (medium speed); and finally goes off into Dhurat 
(fast speed). After a full exhibition of his mastery over the speeds, he strikes, the difficult 
quarter and half variety of speeds, proving that a demonstration of this kind is not de¬ 
pendant upon the superficial calculation of measure but is dependant chiefly upon the inner 
rhythm of life, which is linked with the movement of the universe. 

TAL, and Lay, are unconscious motions of calculations which begin to stir when the 
impression of sounds penetrate our susceptibilities and take a definite shape of melody and 
harmony form, grasping and reducing both to uniformity- This combined sense of feeling is 
music, which rouses the organism, stimulates the currents, wakes the imagination, links up 
durations and fragments of long lost memory and space, and finally acts as mediator for a 
harmonious combination of the manifold factors of life. Manifestly the study of Tal 2 .iiA.Lay, 
forces, strengthens, and endures the knowledge of Musical education. The class of experts 
who imparted Musical education, on these lines are extinct. 

Music is an Art of sound, and should be accentuated and developed in Tal, (time) and 
^ay, (rhythm). It is not only the outcome of some intellectual process, but is a vital ins¬ 
tinct. Our minds are recepticles of first impressions, and the centre which sets in motion 
the beat of life. Regularity of beat is regularity of physical health- Similarly regularity of 
Tal, and Lay, is regularity in musical education- Music without rhythm is lifeless- The Ori¬ 
ental rhythm restores freedom to spontaneous movements, and lends suppleness to the wealth 
nf picturesque turns and twists, offering unrestained outlet to our innermost feelings and 
our original impulses. Rhythm, is instrumental in our perceiving the relations of measured 
duration in faultless music, hence rhythm and time is the expression of symmetry and order 
which penetrates by way of the body to the soul and into the entire man, revealing to him 
the great hidden harmonies of the entire mystic unknown. 

INSTINCT AND CREATIVE FACUETIES ARE DORMANT AND PASSIVE IN 
human BEINGS. THESE ARE STIRRED BY TAL, AND LAY, INTO ACTION. WITH 
The SENSE OF TIME AND RHYTHM, COMES THE SENSE OF SOUNDS, FORM¬ 
ING HARMONY AND MELODY. THE LAST QUARTER OF A CENTURY SHOWS 
an appalling gap of CL.ASSICAL performers AND TEACHERS, OF T^L, 
and lay. 
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Tal Chart. 

Keherva—Matras 4 


MATRA ; 

THEKA 

ZARB 

12 3 4 

Dhagin, Tinakdhin, Tagin, Tinakdhin, 

X 

2 

Do TsI—Matras 5 


MATRA 

THEKA 

j 

ZARB 1 

12 3 

Dhin, Dliinak, Tak, 

1 

- ! 

4 5 

Dhin, Na, 

2 

3 

Dadra— Matras 6 


MATRA 

THEKA 

ZARB 

12*3 

Dhin, Dhin, Na, 

X 

4 5 6 

Dha, Tin, Na, 

0 

4 

Pushtoo— Matras 7 

0 

MATRA 

THEKA 

ZARB 

12 3 

Ta, Ka, Dhin, 

X 

4 5 1 

Dha, Dha, 

2 

6 7 

Dha, Din, 

3 
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■m. 


Tal Chart. 


5 Rupak— Matras 7 






XrATRA 

12 3 

4 ’ 5 i 

6 7 

THEKA 

Ta, TImn, Na, j 

1 Dlium, Kit, 

Gid, Gill, 

ZARB 

■ X 

1 

2 

3 


Mol— Matras 8 


MATRA 

! 

1 2 i 

1 

3 4 i 

1 

5 6 

7 <S 

THEKA ' 

ZARB 

Kit, Tat, 

X 

! 

i 

Tit, Ta, ! 

2 

x\, Dhit, 

0 

Dhit, Dha, 

1 

v> 

I 


Nusrak —Matras 9 


i 

MATRA 1 

1 2 

: ! 

3 4 1 5 6 j 7 

1 ! 

i « 

1 

1 

THEKA 1 

i 

' Dhin, Na, 

1 ] 

! 1 

Dhage, Tirkat,, Dhin, Gin, Tin, ! 

1 j 1 

Till, Ta, 

ZARB 

^ X 

! 

1 1 

|2 ,3 1 4 

1 

0 


Sulfakhta— Matras lO 


^IATRA 

1 

1 2 • 

i 

3 4 

5 6 

7 8 

9 

10 

THEKA 

Dhin, Dhin, 1 

Dlia, Tirkit, 

Dhin, Dliin, 

Dlia, Tirkit, 

Tin, 

Na, 

ZARB 

j 

X 

! 

2 

3 

0 
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Tal Chart. 
Jhaptal —Metros iO 


1 

matra ; 

1 

1 

2 

i 

3 4 5 

h 7 

i b 

i 

9 10 

] 

THEKA ' 

Dhin, 

Na, 1 

Dhin, Ihiin, Na, 

Kit, Ta, 

]7hin,. Dhin, Na, 

i 

i 

ZARB 

X 

1 

i 

i 

2 

0 

i 3 

i 

1 


10 

Kunbh—Metres II 

matra 

1 

1 

1 

2 

[34 5 

1 

6 7 ; 

8 

9 10 11 

THEKA 

t 

Dha, 

Dhid, 

i Tik, Tat, Dha, 

Dllid, Nak, 

Tat, 

Kat, Gad, Gin. 

ZARB 

i 

i 

j 

0 

2 3 0 

I 4 U 

5 

6 7 0 

11 



Khemta—Metres 12 - 



MATRA 

^ 1 

j 

2 3 i 4 .‘j 6 

1 

i 

! 7 3 

! 

9 1 

i 

j 

10 n 12 

THEKA 

i 

1 Dha, 

Te, , Dhe, i Ha, Te, He. 

, i Ta, Te, 

1 

Dhe, 

Na, Te, Ne, 

ZARB , 

i 

i X 

1 


j ;> 

1 •' 

i 0 


o 

12 



Ektal—Metres 12 
-----!'■' 



matra 

THEKA 

ZARB 


1 2 
Dhin, Dhin, 


3 4 

Dha, Trik, 
0 


10 


Tn, Na, : Kat, Ta, ' Dlia, Trik, 


! 0 


i 3 


11 12 
L>ln, Na, 
4 
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CZhoutsI — Matras !2 


i 

1 

MATRA 1 2 

1 i 

; 3 4 i 

i 1 

I 0 6 

7 S 

! 

9 10 

! 11 12 

j 

' THEKA ! Dlra, Dha, 1 

I 

Dhin, Ta, 

Kat, Ta, 

Dhin, Ta, 

Tit, Kit, 

1 Gid, Gin, 

ZARB 1 X 1 

1- 1 

0 

i 

2 

0 

3 

4 


14 



Farodast— Matras 13 

- 

MATRA 

1 

! 

2 

3 4 i 5 6 

7 8 

THEKA 

j 

j 

Tirkat, ! 

1 

Nage, Tirkat, j Titta, Tirkat, 

Dhin, Dha, 

ZARB 

X 


i i 

2 13 i 

4 

MATRA 

f 

I 9 

1 

10 11 

12 13 


theka 

1 

1 Dinnin, 

Dha, Ge, Nag. Ghin, 


zarr 

'o 

5 




•ft 

Adachoutal— Matras 14 


-'fATRA 

1 - 3 4 

i 

5 6 

7 8 

9 10 

11 12 . 13 14 

THEKA 

i 

Dhin, Tirkid,j Dhi, Na, 

Tu, Na, 

Kat: Ta, 

Tirkid, Dhi, 

Na, Dhi, Dili, Na, 

ZARB 

; 

0 

3 

0 

4 
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Tal Chart. 

Zumra— Matras 14 

x:' 

\ 

MATRA 

12 3 

4 

5 6 7 j 

i 

1 

8 9 10 ! 

11 12 13 14 

THEKA 

Dhiiij Dha, Tirkit, 

1 

Dhin. Dhin, Dha,Tit,lTin, Na, Tirkit,] 

i 

Ohin, Dhin, Dha, Tit, 

ZARB 

X 

- 

\ 

10 C 

1 

t 

J 

17 


Chachar— Matras I4 


1 

MATRA 1 

1 2 3 

4 5 

6 7 

1 

8 9 10 

11 12 13 14 

1 

i 

TI-IEKA 

Dha, Dbin, In, 

Dha, Ge, Tin, In* , 

Na, Tin, In, 

|Dha, Gc, Dhin, In, 1 

ZARB 

X 

2 

1 

1 

0 

i ^ 
jo 
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Dipchandi— Matras 14 


MATRA 

12 3 

4 

5 6 7 

8 9 10 

11 12 13 14 

THEKA 

Dhin, Dhin, Na, 

Dha, Ga, Tin, Na, 

Ta, Ti, Na, 

Dha, Ga, Dhin, Na, 

ZARB 

X 

2 


0 

3 

19 


Dhamar— Matras i4 


MATRA 

1 2 3 -1 

5 

6 7 

8 9 10 

11 12 13 14 

THEKA 

Ga, Dhe, Ta, Dhi. Ta, 

Dha, A, 

Ghe, Te, Ta, 

Ti, Ta, Ta, A, 

ZARB 

X 


2 . 

0 

1 

3 
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Tal Chart. 


20 

Tilwada 

— Matras l6 

.MATRA 

12 3 4 

5 6 7 8 

THEKA 

Dha, Tirkat, Dhin, Dhin, 

Dlia, Dha, Tin, Tin, 

ZARB 

i 

X 

2 

MATRA 

9 10 11 12 

13 14 15 16 

THEKA 

Ta, Tirkat, Dhin, Dhin> 

Dha, Dha, Dhin, Dhin, 

ZARB 

0 

3 


Tirta! —Matras 16 


MATRA : 1 2 3 4 

i 

5 6 7 8 

9 10 11 121 

13 14 15 16 

i 

THEKA ,Ta, Dhin,Dhin, Dha, 

i 

Ta, Dhin, Dhin, Dlia,' 

i 

'Dha, Tin. Tin. Ta,! 

j ! 

Ta, Dhin, Dhin, Dha, 

ZARB X 

1 

f 2 i 

1 1 

1 

3 


Punjabi —Matras l6 


MATRA 

1 2 3 4 i 5 6' 7 8 

i 1 

9 10 11 12 

1 

13 14 15 16 

THEKA 

1 ! 
! ^ j 

Dha, A, Dhinag, Dha, | Dha, A. Dhinag, Dha.i 

1 ' 

Dha, A, Tinag, Ta, 

Dha, A, Dhinag, Dha, 

ZARB 


0 

3 
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Tal Chart. 

Rudra—Matras 17 


MATE A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 

THEKA 

Dha* 

Dhid, 

Nak, 

Dhid, 

Nak, 

Dhum, 

Kit, Dhid. Nak, 

ZARB 

X 

0 

2 

3 

0 

i 4 

1 

5 

6 0 

MATRA 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

THEKA 

Nak, 

Dhiim, Kat, 

Tak, 

Dhum, 

Kit, 

Gad. 

Gin, 

1 

ZARB 

7 

8 

9 

10 

0 

11 

0 

\ 

' 1 


Ashtmangal— Matras 22 

THEKA, I Pha, A, Dim, Ma, ! Ke, Ta, | Ta, Ka, Dim. Ma, I Ke, Ta, ! Dim, Ma. Ti, Ta, 
Ka, Ta, I Gi> Da, Ga, Na, | 

2 ^ Pooran— Matras 23 

THEEA,. i'Dha, A, Dha, Ke, Ta, Ke, Ra, | Dhe, Ta, | Ta, Dhe, E, Dhe, E. Ta, A, I Ta, 
Ke, Ta, Ke, Te, Ta, A, | 

2 ^ Nakshetar— Matras n 

THEKA,. 1 Dha, Dhin, Nak, | Tak, Dhin, Nak, | Dha, Kit, Tak, 1 Dlmm, Kit, Tak, | Tag, 
Dhin, Nag, I Tag, Thun, Na, | Kridha, Tag, Nag, j Take, Tedha, Kit, ( Kran, 
Kran, Dha, 1 

Asvari- Matras 30 

THEKA, I DM, Ta. Ke, DM, Ta. Ke, T)hi, DM, I Na, Ka. DM, Dhi. Ta, Ka, Ti, Na, ( 
Ti, Na, Tir, Kit? Dhi, Na, Dhi, Dhi, I Na, Dhi Dhi, Na, Dhi, Na, ! 

Savari— Matras 32 

THEKA, I DM, I,Na, A, DM, I, Dhi, 11, Na. A, Dhi. DM, Na, Dhi, DM. Na, [Tin, Tirkit, 
Tin, Tin, Na, Tin. I Na, Kat, Ta, Tirkat, Dhin, Na, Dhi, DM, Na. I 
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0t Chapter VI 

^ Ast Adhya, (Law of Musical Instruments) 

SANGIT, (vocal, instrumental music and dancing), came into being with the crea- 
tion of humanity as an essential part of their existence. In India from ancient times music 
- had attained a high foihn of perfection, mystic, philosophic and. scientific. The inventmns 
, and practices attributed to the Divinities. Three types of humans were depicted 
? times, (l). The Devas (godly men), who were only concerned with High Arts, (-) the 

mortals who struggled to achieve something. (3) The masses who existed. . 

- GAy/liV,(siuging) wascocisideredthehighestformof Sa/igr«,andconnecte(lwith the Devas. 

■ VADAN, tplaying), was the next in order of accomplishment. Ast Adhya, is the Law 

^ of Musical Instruments, directing the method of playing each instrument correctly, which 
are of infinite variety, structure, sounds, shape and scientific. Their functions are varied- 
Some are to be plaved by themselves, like Been, Veena, Sitar, Rubab. Bansri and Sarode, ac¬ 
companied by PakhavaJ, and Tabla, as the case may be for Tal, (time). Other instruments 

<^aranir} Taus and Dllruba Pakhavaj and Tubla are for 

meant for accompanying purposes are. iarangi, irfui, ana*./ 

ThI, (time). Tambura, stands for the key tone for all purposes. Though it has 4 wires only 
C taned to dominating notes, its sound is full of rich and coloured resonance. Vadan, is con¬ 
nected with the Devas, and mortals. Tat, Betat, Qhan, and Sekhar, are the 4 great heads under 
which are classified all the musical instruments, each having its own individual beauty and 
"Specific purpose, where it functions. 

TDT, comprises of those instruments that have long necks, set with brass or steel 
ip frets, and have groups of wires of steel, brass, cord and guts, to be struck by finger nails, 
wire finger ends called Mizrab, talon, pieces of ivory, wood, or stone, and the long neck 
C "^t on 1, 2, or 3, gourds, sometimes with brass piates, as the case may be. The in.stru- 
menis belonging to this group are. Radra Been, Sarasvatl Veena, Sur Been, Sur Singhar, 
Rubab, Sarode, Kanoon, Sitar, Kachwa, Tambura, Chartar, Ektara and Tarab. 

j’jQ BBTAT, comprises of those intruraents. that have long necks, set with frets some- 

■ime.s. and skins stretched on the hollow squarish frames, having groups of wires of steel, 
^ ^^ass. cord or gut, as the case may be, to be played with a bow. The instruments belonging 
to this group are. Sarangl, Kamancha, Sazlnda, Taus, Dilruba, and Dotara. The number 
^ 1 of wires in the different stringed instruments range from 1 to 58. 

GHUN, comprises of the drum like species, struck by the hands, elbows, iron rods, 
or wooden sticks, viz-, Pakhavaj, Tubla, Nakkara, Dhol, Dhoomas, Champ, Duff, Daera, 
Damra, Deru, Choughada, Tasa, and Rasa. 

' SEKHAR, comprises of the pipe like instruments to be blown by the mouth by half, or 
!ull breaths viz: Senai, Tota GazI, Nal, Bansri, Nafeeri, Alguza, Pangt, Bhir, Singra, and Sank. 
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RUDRA BEB!S\ SarangU Pakhavaj^ and Senaf, are the most difficult and intricate 
instruments, and have the gt*eatest scope and range for variations and tonal gradations. The 
volume and depth of glorious music that can be derived from these marvellous classical 
instruments is simply inconceivable. By acquiring the Art of pla\dng on these 4 great 
classical instruments of the 4 heads, all the rest of the other instruments can be manipulated 
with great ease. Rudra Been, is the King Instrument; Sarangi^ the Vazir tprime minister) 
instrument, Pakhavaj, is the commander in chief instrumeiil, and Sena!^ represents the; 
intellectuals. The usual method of producing notes and melodies on the wind intrument? 
is by placing on. and lifting off from the apertures, on tlie long, hollow circular rods, 
but there are the' great experts who manipulate classical R^gs^ onh- by the control of 
breath, and not using the finger tips. Such a performance is said to be controlled by tht 
spiritual self and the Devas. 

(a) The following instruments are fitted with metal wires and frets and are played 
with various kinds of plectrums and fingers. 

BEElWjr The musical instrument is of two kinds Rudra Been, and the Sarasvati Veena. 
The Rudra Been^ was invented by Mahadevata. One twilight night Mahadeo saw Parbatin 
sleeping on a bed of flowers, her arms laden with bangles folded on her breasts, a warm 
flush on her cheeks, her long tresses entwining her straight form, the rising and falling’ 
of her fair breasts mingled with soft breezes and scent of flowers, and the glow of the 
setting sun created strange, exquisite music. Mahadeo, gazed and listened spellbound. 
After a long time the scene developed into a real shape, and he saw in beautiful 'Parbati, the 
definite shape of a Been^ the delicate figure transformed into the long neck, her ivory breasts; 
representing the two gourds, the bangles into frets, the tresses into strings, the jewels into 
pegs, the crown into a peacock, and the rings into Mizrabs (finger ends elaborately made of j 
thick wires). Thus was the vision complete and the Rudra Been, came into existence. 

BEES, has about 50 parts w^hich have to be assembled together- The central long 
neck about a yard long is made of thick finest quality of red bamboo, carefully smoothed' 
and hollowed out, and outside caught up in 3 places with flat rings of a steel composi¬ 
tion called the Metal of Bokhara^ and of pure silver* T-wo very large gourds are screwed to the 
neck below, and on top are fixed 40 frets made of prima quality of steel. The frets are about 3 
inches long and are the shape of thick blades, affixed on the neck with a special preparation of 
black wax. At one end are the 5 pegs, and at the other extreme end is a dainty little higlilyl 
ornamented silver peacock whose spread feathers hold the 5 strings, at adequate distances,' 
in compliment to which, at the other end is the Jawahirl, (rest made with dents to hold the 5. 
strings at the desired height and distance). Jawahlr!^ is made of ivory. Been, has seven strings 
made of gut, brass and steeb the 6th and 7th pegs are at the sides. Been^ is the most scientific' 
musical instrument ever invented in any country or by any man. To master iis variegated tech-; 
nicalities is not only a serious undertaking of a lifetime, but certain secrets have to be handed* 
down traditionally from father to sou. It is regarded and held a sacred heritage, the performers) 
are abstemious recluses engaged in prayers and devotion. The first rehearsal of a student 
starts at 3 a. m. and ends before sunrise. 
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The SANGIT, of India, is a highly complicated, elaborate and scientific system. 
Broadly seven octaves are admitted in the classical instruments and each octave has a range 
of 22 notes in the scale, hence a fine sense of hearing is essential. Meynorization is encumbent 
a$ the music is recorded in the mind and not on paper. The power of improvisation and 
individual assertion on the spur of the moment during the course of a performance is a matter 
of habit and training, deeply instilled into the soul of a musician. An Indian performer of 
classical Sangity really performs with inner sou! perception reflecting in the outer physical 
expression which holds one in a piofound spell transporting 3^011 into Heavenly spheres. And 
now here is a picture in words of a performance on the Rudra Been, The audience sit on the 
carpets spread in a spacious hall, at one end sits the Beenkar (player), in the centre, the two 
Tambura^walaSj on either sides and the Pakhavaji, slightl 3 ' in front on the right. Tambura, 
is an instrument with one large gourd at one end, on a long neck with four strings. This 
is for sounding the keytones, the first and the fifth at proper intervals. PakhavaJ, is the 
classical drum, the invention of the Belly god Ganeshji, a thick circulated form hollowed out of 
the wood called BIJa Saar^ and covered with hide ^at the 2 ends, and struck with the palms, 
fingers and full hands. The player folds his hands, closes his eyes, inuriimrs a prayer, suddenl 3 ’ 
places his fingers on the lobes of the ears, bends his head low in homage to his teacher, raises 
his head, opens his eyes and reverantly takes the Been, in both hands, turns it upright, places 
the gourd crowned with the Taas (peacock), on his left shoulder. The left hands’ last two 
fingers have long nails, and the right hands’ three fingers are encased with elaborate thick steel 
wire finger ends called Mizrab, and the last small finger has once more a long nail. All the 
<^-gIit fingers strike the wires in extremeh'' difficult expressions called Murki, Ghaseet, Choot, 
Mizraby Jhala and Jhaika, individualh’ or in groups. Dead silence prevails. The Tambaras^ 
^‘One the ke^’tones, the Beenkar, strikes the main wire and the keynote. In the great moment 
of expectation and suspense a rich volume of sounds, encircles the atmosphere, more and more 
’^tinds follow in quick succession, developing into what is called the •Jod Kaam. Jod Kaam^ 
a classical strain controlled by an inward sense of rh\^thm called and opens the pro¬ 

gramme. Then follows a Toda^ a brilliant execution. This is accompanied by the 
Pa^bavaJ^ and both musicians breathe a supreme whole in unison, their perfect abaudoiiirient to 
supreme ingenuity of composing and weaving the phrases togetlier, finally, the climox 
^'»nies in the midst of feverish expectation on the part of all, swa 3 ’ing in ecstasy. It is some¬ 
time when the silence is broken* A music party is regulated by rules and etiquette called 
^daabe Jalsa, demonstration. clap[)ing, laughing and talking is permissable, before or 

the performance, a music pirty generally starts at 10 p.in. and ends with day break, and 
for one hours’ respite in the middle of the night, tliere is a deep silence or hushed 
t<^nes displaying profound feeling, emotion and appreciation. Rudra Been, is the Been, played 
Northern India, and is made of the finest quality India blackwood called Sheesham. 

^^RASVATI VEENA^ is the invention of the Goddess of Learning and music, 
end has a sloping somewhat elongated gourd shape, while the other end is lavishh^ orna- 
with the head of a Sinha (lion). It is called the lion instrument. It is play'ed in 
^outh of India, and there have been many famous women players of this Veena, Unlike 
i- Rudra Been^ which is held upright one gourd resting on the left shoulder and the other lu 
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llie lap, the V'eena, rests on the squat legs of the player, and played with both hands- The legacjl 
01 Been, jdaying was handed down by Mahadeo, to Narad, the Sage, the earth shook, the staJ 
glimmered, the wild animals crawled subdued to listen to his miraculous performance. 

GAUTAMA BUDH, expounded bis great preaching through the medium of Been. Th- 
winds wafted the strains far and rvide, the disciples responded to the mystic call and heai. 
its n'eaning. Tan Sen, the master of cadences excited fire and water in nature. Nawaij 
Kaibe \li Vlian the great grandfather of the present Ruler of Rampnr, was struck with pata. 
lysis his court Beenkar, played the Rag, (melody) Jejevantl, for 3 years, and so miraculous 
was ihe power of healing that the Prince was completely cured,proving that the control of tou, 
eventually leads to the control of elements, is the firm conviction based on historical facts ,r| 
India The celebrated Beenkars, were cherished and nourished in the Ruling States of Rampur 
Indore. Alvar, Baroda,Jeypore and Mysore viz:- Khan, Mohan,adali Khan, Saadai 

AH Khan Kale Khan Musharraff Khan, Imdad Khan, Lateef Khan, Waheed Khan, All 
Hussein Khan, Inayet Khan, and Maieed Khan. The famous Veena, players were Ahrahan, 
Bandhher, Seshanna, Bhagwathir, Telang and the woman expert Veena Dhanam, all these 
mighty scions have passed away since the last quarter of a century. The contemporary in- 
struments of Been, are Rabat, Kanoon, Sarode, Sur Singhar, and Kachwa, but Radra Been 
remains tlie King Instrument unparallakd and equal to none. ^ India suffers from lack of res 
ponsible music institutions. The popular taste and education is exploited by ccmnion, cheap 
mi l hybrid music. The field for classical music is gradually diminishing. 

SiTAR (Sehtar, means 3 wires), is an extremely fascinating, popular and clevei 
invention of Amir Khusrao, whose name in the musical world has achieved immortalitj 
-md fame both as an inventor, composer, poet, and performer. Sitar, is a classical instro 
ment and is played by itself. A particularly colourful style is played on it called the Gw 
Toda. The drum Tabla, accompanies it. It is highly ornamented, played seated, ths 
ri"ht arm pressing the gourd the fingers striking the wires wnth Mizrabs, (wire finger ends) 
the long neck with frets resting on the shoulder, the left hand fingers moving on the frets, 
and the highest form of precision is acquired when noth the drummer and the Sitar st^ play 

with electric rapidit 3 ^ and in unison. 

EKTARA, is a modest little instrument of one wire only, used by wandering mendi 
cants, who sing Bhajans. (hymns) on it- A bit of skin is stretched in the hollow circulai 
form and on the neck or rod. one wire is strung. That one wire is struck at intervals t( 
accompany the song. The sound is exceedingly pathetic, and droning. 

(b) The following instruments are played with a bow and have metal bars for tli< 
guidance of notes. 

KAMANCHA, is made entirely of wood and a skin stretched on the lower portion; th( 
upper portion is just like a Sitar, and the lower like a Sarangi; and like the Sarangi, it i- 
]rlayed with a bow. It is mostly used in the Punjab as accompaniment to songs. 

TAUS, so called because to its beautiful colour and shape which is like that of a peacock 
It is painted in all the metallic shades of the beautiful bird. Its tail is the straight finger board 
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fitted with movable frets just like the Sltar^ and the lower portion is like the head of the 
fascinating bird, it is played seated with a bow, as an accompaniment for songs- 

DILRUBAf is similar to Tans, The only difference is that the Taus, ]ias got the head 
of a peacock, and this has not. It is played seated with a bow. and accompanies songs- 

(c) The following instruments are pfayed with a bow and have no metal bars. 

SARANGI^ the violin (/f the East. Its* tone is delicate and sweet, and is quite a 
necessary asset to singing and dancing. It is a very popular instrument all over India. All 
the fluctuations, inflections and variations of the human voice are most exquisiteb^ produced 
on this instrument. A skin is stretched on the lower squarish portion and two groupings 
of wires are placed upon the surface one on the other- The upper ones are played with a 
bow. It has no bars, so that the notes are produced on the surface wires. It is played 
standing or seated just as the occasion may require. It is the invention of a Hakim^ of 
.Arabia. The story goes on to say that a Hakim^ was once travelling on foot and worn out 
wflth heat and fatigue, rested beneath a huge tree. Suddenly some sweet strains of music 
reached his ears ; he listened astonished, attentively, and searched in vain from wdience the 
sound came, until at last looking up he discovered the object of his search. The diiedskin 
of a dead monkey was stretched between tw'o branches entangled with its dried guts, and 
the wind blowing through it caused melodious sounds. He carefully removed the skin and 
KUts, replaced them on a construction of "wood and after some years of labour^ with due 
modifications and additions, completed the present day Sarangi. Satangi, is the most 
popular instrument for accompanying purposes. Jaunpuri Sarangis, are the most famous. 

SAZINDA^ is a quaint looking instrument, invented by Guru Amardas^ the founder 
the city of Amritsar, wmose temple in that city is so w^ell-known. It is made entirely 
of wood, and has an oval, hollow form beneath, and a strip of wood across on which wires 
•'re strung. It is placed in the same position as the Sarangi^ and is played with a bow. 
Tae fingers are pressed on the wires to form notes. 

DOTARA. This two stiinged instrument is like a simplified miniature Sarangi, used 
by tho peasantry. It is called Dotara^ which literally means two wires. Mendicants anti 
^“’•Hagers use it. 

AlARWARl DOTARA, This is only used in AXarwar. It has a gourd of a half 
'^‘^'oanut, with a skin stretched over it* The neck is made of wood, on which are strung 
wires. It is played witli a bow. Village folks use it and beggars. 

(^) The following instruments have four wires, have no bars and are played with 
^ Plectrum. They are all very difficult to learn and are played seated. 

RGBAB, {s supposed to be the invention of Sikandar Zuiqarnein. It is made of 
'^God, and metal sheet stretched on the lower portion- It has two groups of wires one 
>e.ow the other. The surface has got four wires, and seven below, called Taraps. It is 
P with a triangular piece of wood and the notes arc created on tlie wires, it is a very 
•fficult instrument to handle and played by itself. 
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SARODE, is similr.r in construction to but different in form. It has a circuit 

Jiollow gourd, with metal sheet stretched over it, and the nech ends in a hook like arran)^. I 
nient on the top. To master Rubsb^ is extremely difficult. It is played by itself. ■ 

CMARTAR, literally means four wires. This instrument is very much akin ; 
SarodCy in construction but differs slightly in shape, and the method of ydaying is simpler. ^ ; 

KANOON, is an invention of AI Farab! of Arabia, and is the origin of the spinet. ; 

KACHWA^ is something like Sitar, and eipially difficult to acquire. d 

SUR BEEN\ 'vvas invented Iw A'a/e Sahib^ a prince of Delhi. It is like the Sitar^ j. r 
shape w^ithout the bars. The surface is covered with a thin plate of steel- It has t\V( 
groups of wires, four on the surface and seven below- It is played by itself, and is classical , 

SUR SIRGliAR^ Like Rubab, it is made of wood and skin stretched on the lower portioj ; 
that widens into an ovalish elongation- Owing to its extreme complications, there are veq ^ 
few musicians wffio attempt to play on this instrument. Bahadur Sen^ one of the Coin ' 
musicians of Rampur^ was an expert on the Rabat and Sur Slnghan It is played by it 
self, and is classical- ^ 

TARAB. This is a quaint instrument, made out of one piece of wood, and skii 
stretched on the widened lower portion. It has many wnVes but no bars. The method of play 
ing it is peculiar. It is laid flat on the ground and struck by a long thin piece of semi 
circular strip ot wood. It is played by itself. 

TAMBGURA^ was invented by the Rishi Tambour. It has a huge gourd and a Ion] 
neck strung by 4 wires only. Tlie object of this instrument is to form the keytone an 
basis for accompanying purposes to songs and classical instruments that are played individ 
iially. It is indispensible to Oayan^ (singing), and Vadan, (playing). It is played seatet 
the gourd resting betw^een the legs, and the neck resting on the right shoulder, the first 
fingers strike the wires in succession at regular intervals in tune and rhythm, forming ric 
cadences and deep sounds. Tamboura^ seems of Egyptian origin, as it is painted on tl 
ancient tomb walls of Egypt, of extremely graceful symmetry having 14 frets, and string 
of wire to be sounded by vultures, feathers, highly ornamented and painted, and of exquisii 
shape and form. The instrument is inscribed as Tamboura^ 4000 b- c. 

(e) The following are pipe like instruments blown by the mouth. 

ALGUZA. It is a flute made of bamboo and black wood. It is slightly wider at til 
bottom than at the top, and has seven apertures at equal intervals. 

PAIR OF ALGUZA. These are two pipes of similar kind, blowm at one time and ai 
used by the peasantry- 

NAI, has been the theme of many poets and love ditties; it is the invention of Omi 
Aiyyar^ to ensnare maidens wdth its magic sounds. It is an exact facsimile of the barrel of 
gun, with seven openings. Identically as depicted on the ancient Egyptian tomb 

3000 b. c. was a reed with 6 holes, yielding soft melodious tones, commented upon vel 
favourably by historians. * i 
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BANSRf^ magic flute, is the the invention of the love g^od, Krishna^ to entangle the 
Gopis (milk-maids), in its charmed meshes. He succeeded in his object, for we have endless 
legends and songs, depicting the surrender of lovely maids, to the Divine magic of his Bansn. 
its sacred notes may be heard through the practice of yog, (meditation). It is accompanied 
hy the Buff. 

SANKM, is sacred conch, to be blown -as a w^arning note, a call to prayers. It is a 
shell held in great reverance, and no place of big worship is without a Sankh, It is found 
in a sacred tank near the seven Pagodas, upside down in shape, and if its spiral has a right 
hand twist it is called a Valamperi, ‘The tank yields one Valamperi^ every 1112 years, lue 
water making a tremendous roaring noise, and fetches fancy prices. The Sankh^ soundci 
learns to take an inward very long breath. One shrill long note is blowm and the sacred 
shrine or temple entered. In certain very sacred rare and exclusive spots, if it is placed at 
the right angle, the wind sounds the note automatically, and such a performance is consid¬ 
ered to be of special significance. Sankhnad is the call of Sankh^ heard in Vog,^ 

SlNGfiRA, This is really the horn of a deer, which is blown in the temples, and is 
thus considered sacred. 

TURAl, is made entirely of brass and is played with Buff. 

SHEER, is one of the most ancient flutes of mythological interest. It was played in the 
marriage of Mahadeo and Parbati, It is made entirely of copper, and has a shrill sound. 

KARNA, is a heavy curved pipe awkward to hold. It is blown hard and is played 
a band, on important occasions like war, marriage and such other big festivals. It is 
•entirely made of brass and its sound is harsh and loud. 

PUP^GIf this is a flute like instrument used by the snake charmers for fascinating 
^nd training snakes. The sound is supposed to exercise great power over them. It has an 
ovai gourd of marrow, and holes perforated on the neck. It has weird captivating tones 
'•^hich linger long, while the other kind is composed of a dried gourd with an opening at 
narrow end. Two thin smooth, round, Singapuri bamboos, with seven holes, are 
**ttactied in the centre of the gourd below. Two human hairs are inserted in the pipes, 
attached with wax. The big opening In the narrow portion of the gourd is blown by 
mouth, and notes and tunes produced with overpowering effect. It is extraordinary how 
W'eird sound of a Pongi, affects serpents. The snake charmer sits on the floor, playing 
nionotonous tune, swaying his body to and fro in a circuiax movement. The serpent 
strangely fascinated by the movement. It raises its Iiead, and unconscious of all liis 
tirroundings, follows the snake charmer, bewitched. It sways its body and moves circularly. 

notes getting louder, the charm of music so fascinating the snake, till it gets such 
^ hold of it that it seems to become the very embodiment of the tune, breathing the melody 
^"ith its rhythmic motions. The snake charmer stops the music. The spell gets broken, the 

drops down fatigued and gradually glides back into his hole. 

^^URCHANG. This is a strange instrument. It is entirely made of thin strips of 
in a fork like arrangement. The central strip is elongated and curled at the end. It 
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is held in the left hand. The central portion is held quite close to the mouth and certain 
expressions like Dar Dir, etc., are whispered musically over the fork. Ihe right hana 
taps the curled end in rhythm. The sound is scft and delicious. In some parts of Ind,, 

it is quite a popular pastime. 

UNS this flute like instrument is played by a band of four people, ^lled Roasha, 
Chauki. compri.sing of two Vns players, one drummer, who beats on the CWp, and 
bell ringer who shakes the Jkun Jhuna, in rhythm. This band is played on festive cccas., 
ions and precedes the bridegroom in a marriage procession, or goes m advance of a no ilc. 
'man^s cortege, also placed at Palace gates and performed every 3 hours. The 
Vns is as follows. A tube of seven holes is inserted into a cast cup o^ nie < . . 

strange little contrivances are held together with silk strings. They are ntted into one ar,. 
other on the mouth of the tuV-e. The first is a metal needle, which is adjusted ha. aj 
in the tube. A disc of ivory, with a hole in the centre is fitted into this needle and lastly 
a blade of a rare species of grass called PS/3, is settled carefully on top. The grass u 
.oaked for an hour and then the Vns, is ready for use. It needs careful adjustment always. 

SENAl, is the remarkable invention of Daklm Ba All Senal of Arabia. It is custo- 
niary in India for the pupiis to make a little offering and prayers, in the name of the inventor, 
before making a st.irt to learn. Senal, is more or less similar to Vns, m appearance. lu 
tube is narrower on the top, and widens at the bottom. Affixed in a cup, both tube aiio 
cun are made of blackwood. The metal meedle, ivory disc, and blade of grass are adjuster, 
on top as in Vns, only they vary in size. This wonderful grass called Pa/a ,s cultivated m s 
special region, with the greatest care. It is white or red. very flexible, and only used fo. 
the purpose of Sena/, and such instruments. All the tunes, with their fluctuations an, 
variations, are very finely executed on this. It is a highly classical instrument. Sena , ^ 
played in the temples and in a band called Noubat. 

NOUBAT, Aon Baj literally means nine performers. Two Senaichls {Senat players), t\v 
Nakkarchis /drumniers), one Jhanj Ringer (bell ringer), one Karnalchl (fiTarna-player) 
one Damama (drum beater), one Barldar (attendant to warm the drums and fill the oo c 
for the party), and one Jatnadar (conductor and leader of the band). Aonfea/, was a bar 
exclusively organized for the dignity and majesty ot the kings and noblemen, dead or liym, 
and placed on the gateway of the palaces, mansions, mausoleums, tombs, etc., of Royalty . 
recognition of their presence therein, living or dead. The custom was widely prevalent, 
India, and still in vogue in some important Ruling States. Aou a, was pave eio im 
during the twenty four hours, at an interval of every three hours. In olden times tt w: 
used for martial music in battle, and most stirring anecdotes are related of famous leade 
oi Noubat who stimulated the warriors on the battlefields with bravery and courage w.t 
stirring songs and praises. Sangur, and Bhallan, are most brilliant names in the histo, 
of India’s fighting days. Their spirited performance inspired the warriors with 
and confidence to face the enemy over and over again, Bhallun, and Sangur, fell figntii 
on the battlefields, and were buried on the spot they fell. A pilgrimage is made to t 
tombs by all the musicians of this class; prayers and offerings are made to tiieir respect, 
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names. Hie legend says that the sticks with which they beat the drums were also entomb- 
ed* which after some times grew into beautiful trees shading their graves and yielding most 
delicious fruit. The significance of Roushan Choukl^ and Noubat^ sounding every 3 hours cor¬ 
responds with the rule that the duration of the specific Rags^ to be played at certain hours 
last for 3 hours each. 

(/) The following are the drum species, struck either by the hand or stick. These 
are only used for keeping the ^uI (time). The Ta/, is a very complicated factor in Indian 
music and varies considerably with each tune. 

PAKIiAVAJ^ has got nearly two or three hundred varieties of beats for each Ta/, and 
it is quite an ordinary thing for a finished PskhavaJ, player to go on playing varied beats 
for a number of days. Pakhavaj^ was invented by god Ganesh^ and is the classical drum 
of India. It is the most difficult of its kind. It is only accompanied on Dhurpad^ and 
hiori^ style of songs, also with classical dancing, and the Been and Veena, It is in the shape 
of a barrel, and made of one piece of Bir wood, wiih skins stretched on the sides. On 
one side black ink is applied and on the other the dough. It helps the dash of tone, and 
makes lit rich in sound- The skins are strung with cords which are loosened and tightened 
according to the tone of the singer. The variety of beats that are produced on the PakhavaJ 
IS nothing short of a marvel. Sometimes it is the booming of guns, sometimes it is thund¬ 
er, sometimes it is nasal, sometimes it is the cry of birds, animals, and soon. The beats 
of the PakhavaJ are first produced vocally and the same wording is reproduced on the drum , 
^:zch beat has got a name of its own, and the knowledge requires life long study. They are 
composed of such expressions as Tikaj Giddi^ Ghun^ Tnk^ Dhtkat^ Dha, etc. It is wonder- 
!ul how the very words of the mouth are executed, ou the PakhavaJ, PakhavaJ^ is called 
^\cidang in the South. 

TVBLA BAYEN, is the invention of Sudhar Khan Dhari, and is a-very popular drum, 
a lighter and easier nature to play thau the PakhavaJ, In appearance it is like PakhavaJ^ 
"^iually divided into two parts. The construction is also more or less similar. It is either 
.’^ayed squatted on the floor or standing, with both hands on the two parts, Tubla and Bayen^ 
eiual rapidity. The beats are as follows: Dha, Dhin^ Dinna^ Turkat, Kittack, etc. 

MAMJERA, These are metal cups of extremely pleasant sounds attached to each other 
■ a loose piece of string and mostly pla\ed in rhythm with Tubla, Both the cups are 
in the fingers, one heavier than the other and struck at intervals. EveiS this tiny little 
^stTument has various beats and is struck with a particular method. 

BBOOMUS and champ, These are two funny little dTums> one for the right hand 
one for the left. They are earthenware cups covered with skins, and encased in a cage 
cords, and hung low from the neck of the player on either sides with strings. It accom¬ 
panies the flute Uns, in the band of Roushan Chouki, 

^AKKARA^ is the royal drum. It accompanies the Sena! in the band Noubat, They 
two in number, one smaller than the other. The smaller is called Zecl^ and is placed on 
‘iie right hand side; and the larger one is called Nac^ and is placed on the left side. The 
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driiiumcr takes two sticks in both hands and goes on striking according to the time and lUnJ 
required, sometimes striking both with equal beats on each, and sometimes unequally, i.^ 
on They are extreme!}’ large, made of metal, in the shape of kettle drums with thic^ 

hides stretched on their surface. The sound is deep and loud, majestic and imposing • 
iSoubat^ is the corruption of ^ou BaJ (9 instruments), and located on the gateways of fortresses^ 
and Palaces, performing on all formal official occasions and ceremonials. 

DHOL, is a barrel shaped drum, the invention of A.tnir Khusrao played by women cal]J 
ed Domnis on festive occasions, accompanied by songs suited to the occasion, and also user’ 
fdr village dances, songs and wedding. 

TUBLA, is a flat drum made of metal, clay, or Bijasar wood wdth a skin stretched oq 
it and struck with two sticks. The origin of Tubla^ is the Tubl^ of Arabia. 

MARFA^ is more or less similar to the above and is struck wdth one stick. Marfa 
and Tasba^ are both played in a band at weddings, etc. 

JHANJ^ is a Castanet species made of metal and accompanies hymns. , 

DUPP^ is' another drum made of wood, with skin stretched over it. It accompanies two 
Bansris^ and one Tura!^ in a band. 

DERU, is the oldest drum of India, invented by Mabadeo. It is made of wood and • 
skins stretclied on either .side and is struck by two sticks, one in each hand. It is played in ' 
Rajpiitana. It accompanied tlie extinct Cband^ and Praband styles of chants. 

DAIRA^ is a round flat drum, struck by the hand and played in bands, and is of Arab 

origin. 

KHANJRI^ 

is a round flat dinim played by both hands and is excellent for circular groiipl 

dancing. 

DAPHRA^ is a magnified Kbanjari^ played in the //o//, festival in Marwar, in groui»s. 

DflOLAK^ Simplified beats of Pakbava] and Tubla^ are played on this drum used b}-a 
large number of perfonners. j 

KARTAL, is a pair of wooden castaiients with little bells attached to them. It accomi | 
panies Bbajans (hymns), or mournful songs on sad occasions. 

JALTARANG, are sixteen china cups, arranged in a row and fitted with sufficient * 
quantity of water to form the scale of notes, and are struck by two curved rods. The sound ; 
is like the tinkling of resounding bdls and the style of the Out Toda^ of the Sitar, is execut* : 
ed on this to perfection. It is accompanied by the Sftar^ and forms a very fascinating 
combination indeed. ” \ 

India is a vast country full of variegated peoples, following their individual mannen : t 
and customs hence musical instruments are of unlimited varities spread all over. Bad] 
village has its own folk music and instruments too numerous to inentiou. : 1 

In the far off dim distances are strange instruments worth mentioning. The real American 
called the Red Indian, has a curious drum of pentatonic scale. This is accompanied with a i 
rattle made of gourds filled, with pebbles, shaken to time, also a plaintive reed which the level 1 
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sounded at dawn to accompany his beloved who went to fetch water, stopping only when she 
reached home. The Jurapuri, wa*; a monster trumpet, created by a Demon^ to be used for 
the worship of the Great Spirit, It lay hidden in the bed of a sacred stream, from which 
no man was allowed to take water. After much fasting and scourging in full moon the 
Juruparif was taken in procession to the brink of huge mountain tops from where the cere¬ 
mony of the blowing of the trumpet invoking the Great Spirit was gone through, the loud 
sounds resounded the valleys and mountains on the auspicious full moon night. 

Ancient music was built up on simple natural lines, at the same time they had great 
value for (rhythm) and even the most monotonous strokes on a crude drum had definite 

swinging time. 

TBBOUMl, (harp) painted on the frescoe of the tomb of Ramesis HI, 1250 b. c. and 
on ba*^ reliefs of Thebes 3000 b. c- was 7 ft. high, most fantastically, shaped, carved and 
I painted, had 13 strings, supplying the diatonic, chromatic and the enharuionica, proving 
I that the value of Shrutis^ tones) was familiar to them and the performers freely used 
I the delicate shades of tones. 

i ^GBIAN KISAR the GuHara Berberiya^ was the national instrument of Barabras^ 

^ the descendants of the most antiquated of original inhabitants of Egypt, the Berbers, It 
nd ^ was held in esteem, was made of w^ood, sheepskin, and strings, made of the intestines of 
iu I camels, and played with a plectrum of horn. 

I MESHROKETH, was a small organ. Magrepha, was a powerful organ played in the 

ab , Temple of Jerusalem. Kinnor, was King Davids Eyre, Monoula, was a triangular Eyre. 

J Aehe/, was dulcimer. Sebi^ was a single flute. Senasel^ was an ancient S/s^n//n, a rattle 

up ? *^'adc of metal rings, used in times of sacrifice and to drive away the evil spirits. All these 
''^'ere instruments of Egyptian origin. The Dorian^ Phyrigian^ and Eydian^ scales were also 
inveutions of Eg^^ptiau antiquity, 5000 b. c. which were taken to Greece 2500 years later. 
$ I'be earl 3 ’’ Egyptians had a procession of several hundred performers playing on harps, lutes, 

■ dates and pipes* The first perfect instrument discovered on the banks of the about 

} -000 1). c. were 2 long flutes made of thin cane and 4 double flutes, the thickness of a lead 

lU' / P'^ncil to be blown across the top, striking the edge and pa.ssing down the tube. The early 
• ‘^^syrians marched on their battles with small harps, dulcimer, and bagpipes and stamped their 
tui for rhythmic effects, 2000 b. c. when the Queen Semiramis^ marched on India, the cere- 

xul . ^^ionial incantations were identical to those that existed in India, in Gayan^ and Vadan^ for 
lit' ‘^uuite intervals, and tonal gradations. 

Ur ■ SfiOFAR, In ancient Jerusalem^ 7 priests sounded the 7 iii\^stic horns of rams, 7 times 

^ ^oiind the city of Jericho^ after the 7th round the walls of Jericho, fell and the city surrend- 
er? This horn call Shofar, was used later in the reign of K//j^ Solomon-^ in the temple 

xcli Jerusalem^ for acconipan 3 'ing psalms in the temple service. Gold bells attached to priests 
and to the scrolls were also rung with rhythmic values. 

-at' KliSG, Xlie Chinese music is based upon the pentatonic scale. Each tone was named 

ti ‘‘ ^^peror, minister^ peopfe^ state^ and material objects, the musical instruments were 
yet from the 8 substances, gourd^ earth, skin^ sifk, metal bamboo^ stone^ and wood, and 
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named as such- The most important instrument was called tlic made of 16 diflereni 

kinds of stones lunig on a stick by long threads and struck rhythmically with a mallet. Thi, 
King^ was struck in the morning to rouse the Emperor, dating 2200 b. c. 

LIO!^, another curious instrument was a crouching Lion^ with quantities of pegs 05 
its back, which were struck with a stick in musical rhythm. Confucius, 500 b, c says, oin 
tone should follow another, slowly and distinctly passing from ear to heart and thence t( 
the soul, for music is holy and npliftins”. 

LVRE. Apollo, the leader of ancient Greek music, made the first lyre from the she)] 
of a tortoise. Atnphion, the King of Thebes, performed on the magic lyre, with such mar, 
vellous effect that while fortifying the city walls, the huge stones .moved to action in obed 
lence to the great music raid piled tliemseives of their own accord, building the formidabh 
fortress. All things in nature have sounds. Sympathetic sounds respond to each other i; 
obedience to ilie arrangement of the supernatural inner world controlled by the elements 
which in its turn is controlled by inner vibrations and sounds. 

PIPES. OF PAS. In the classical Greek period, Ean, the forest God, loved Syrinx, th 
daiuty nymph of Arcadia, but she was so frightened of his horns and hoofs, that she flo 
to the water spirits for protection, who enfolded her and urned her into a singing cluster 0 
reeds. Pun, encircled the reeds together and created the Pipes of Pan, on which he playe 
his haunting melodies. This beautiful legend has been the subject of many classical musici 
compositions. Music soothes and charms the savage and wild temperaments is illustrate 
in the following story. About 800, b. c. there was fierce revolt among the Spartans. Tet 
pander, the illustrious rhapsodist was summoned. He played on his harp for three days, ^ 
such an expert manner, that gradually the wonderful music crept into the hard hearts g 
the Spartans, softening and soothing their irritations into feelings of love and fnendshi] 
they felt thoroughly ashamed of tUemselves and the horror of a civil war was thus avert® 
MONOCHORD. Pythagoras, about 600. b c. studied Arts, and music with the Egyptij 
priests, learnt true values of tones, and their powerful effects on the supernatural forces ( 
nature was the inventor of the instrument called Monochord, it had one string and sever 
movable bridges upon which he created the Pythagorean, scale. He preached to bis lap 
,.„mKpr of students thdt “music cured aiiments, was essential for building a noble characte 
1 „.i„d tor porsuns. p-o. a tt»id, .0 vir.pe and finally waa tho nr.J 

of uplifting the souls.” In Egypt he acquired the secrets of the music of the spheres, th 
each of the 7 great planets issued forth one great Sur, (note). That these notes 7 
number passed through the Heavens and descended upon the earth, and entered the 7 strin 
of the Tyre, giving to man the Sciptak^ (octave). 

The mystic 7, has many significant ’symbolisms of the mighty creations and its ms 
agenient. All things move with Rhythm, hence TSA and Lay, are the souls of Sang 
The Karnatak music is based upou the 72 Melakartanas (combinations), some names 
songs in the north and south are identical but the melodies are quite different, 
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Karnatak Sangit, (South India Music). 
by /?. SRmVASAN. 

i In the national life of India, the Soul j^as expressed itself through its characteristic mu- 

^ sical system. San^it has been recognized as a path to the realization of God. From the sim- 
. piest folk song to the wonderfully complex compositions there has been a spontaneous stream 
, of religious zeal and devotional adoration in which emotion and feeling have plaved great part. 
^ The ancients have classified the melody types according to the emotions connected with them. 

‘ This cias.sification has been ratified by the experience of ages. I shall now give you a few 
prominant examples—: 

Emotion. Rags which express the emotion. 

: Kalyani, Natakuranji, Hindolam, Jayanta, Sri, 

Sadness and Pleading: Todi, Sriragam, Dhanyashri, Punnagavarali, Nilamburi, Satana, 
Mnkhari, Nadanamakriya. 

Surprise : Atana, Bilahari. 

Sympathy : Madhyamavati, Saveri, Sahana. 

Despair : Varali, Ganta, Parazu. 

Calm : Sankarabharanam, Bhairavi, Nadanamakriya, Navaroj, Harikambhoji. 

Devotion and Love : Yadukulakambhoji, Kamas, Ananda, Chakravaham, Janjooti. 
Passion : Poorvakalyani, Karaharapriya. 

Argumentation : Plamsadwani, Behagra. 

Adoration anrf Pra/se .• Mayamalavagwala, Pantuvarali Kamhlioji. 

Sweetness : Mohanam, Canada, Kapi, Behag. 

Power and : Nata, Durbar, Nagaswarali, Sliriranjani, Kedaram. 

Mystery : Arabhi, Surati. 

It is also said that certain ags are suited to certain seasons of the year and to certain 
blues of the day, for instance : Shiraga^ in p'ebruar^" and Marcli ; Vasanta^ in April and 
Adv ; Bhairavam^ in June and July ; Panchamam^ in August and vSeptember ; Megham^ 
October and November ; Natanarayana^ in December and January. 

Again‘ for the different times of the day we Iiave the following divi.rions-: 

(a) Devagandhari, Vasanta, Lalita, Bhupalam, Dhanyashri; (b) Ma- 
layamamtam, Mayamalavagwala. 

(^) Bilahari, Mukhari, Malahari; (b) Dhanyashri, Sav^eri, Kedarano 
Arabhi, Todi. 

- 10.30. a.m. to 1.30 p.m. (a) Saranga, Madhyamavati, Shriragam, Nilambari; (b) Natakura¬ 
nji; Karaliarapriya. 

(^) Mohanam, Kalyani, Kapi, Shankarabharuam, Natakuranji. 

(^) Todi, Sowrashtram, Huseni, Panthuvarali; {b) Poorvakalyani, 
Nadanamakri\'a, Kalyani. 

(d) Kambhoji, Saveri, Behagra; (b) Bliairavi, Nata, Anandabliai- 
ravi, Vadukulakami^lioji,, 

lO.oO. p.m. to 1.30a.m. ( 5 ) Puiuiugavarali, Kedaram, Asaveri: (^) Nilambari, Sahana. 

Surati, Maiijari. 
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Southern Musical Instruments* 

by R. K PODUVAL B, A. 

The South of India has a veo^ large variety of musical instruments. They were ori 
ginally of three kinds according to ancient Tamil texts, Ghnanga^ I^rthanga^ and Ubhang^ 
Giihanga was used as accompaniment for vocal music. Nrthanga for dance alone, an( 
Ubhanga for both- The musical instruments were collectively denoted by the term 
karuvi of which four* kinds are distinguished. Thorkaruvi made of leather, Thulaikkaruvi^ 
provided with holes, Narambukkaruvi stringed instruments, and Midattukkaravi throat inst 
ruments. Of these the flute, known as Vankiyam in old Tamil, w^as the most important wiii( 
instrument, and mention is made in Tamil literature of different flutes such as Kontary^ 
nkulal^ Ampalanthlnkuiai and MullaiyankutaL The was the chief stringed instrument 
of 4 kinds. • 

Periyal consisting of 21 strings Makaraya! consisting of 19 strings Sakodayal consist 
ing of 14 striligs Senkottlyal consisting 7 of strings. ; 

The following is a list of leather instruments mentioned in Silappathikaram which wen 


accompaniments for any performance. 



L Perikal 

... A kind of kettle dnim. 

/ 7. Chandravalaya m 

A kind of drum. 

2. Padakam 

... Tom-Tom. 

18. Monthai 

A drum open at an end. 

3. Idakkai 

... A double- headed drum- 

19. Murasu 

A variety of kettle 

4. Maddalam 

... A kind of drum. 


drum. 

5. Udakkal 

... A hand drum like the 

20. Kan.vtdu.thambu 

A kind of drum. 


hour-glass. 

21. Nisaiam 

One headed drum. ^ 

6. ChatUkai 

... A kind of large drum. 

22. Thudumal 

A kind of drum. 

7. Karadikai 

... A kind of drum. 

23. Chiruparal 

A small drum. 

8 ThimUai 

... A drum of fishermen. 

24. Adakkam 

A kind of drum. 

9. Kvdamula 

... An earthenware drum. 

25. Thakunicham ... 


10. Thakka! 

... Tabour. 

26^ Vlraleni 


//. Ganapparai 

••• A kind of drum. 

27, Pakam 

■ 

12. Damarukam 

••• A little drum. 

28, Upankam 


13. Thannamai 

••• A kind of drum. 

29, Nalikal 


14. Thadarl 


30, Paral 

A big drum. i 

15. Antharl 

... 

31, Thuti 

A small drum tapering 

16. Mulavu 

... A drum in general. 


from each end form* 




ing a small neckiii 


- 


the centre. 


Of the percussion instruments that are now in use are the Bher!, Damarakam, Mrda, 
ngam, GaHali, Dolak, That!, Vdukkuy Chenta, TbimUa, Idakka, Thakil, Qhata Vadyam, Ml 
avUf Murasu and Para!. The chief wind instruments are the Nagaswaram^ Nedamkalal, Ku. 
rumkula!^ Murali^ Pallankula!^ Sruthi^ Pampu Sagaswaram^ Mukha Vina and Kompu, 
The important stringed instruments are Nanthuni^ Vina, Thambaru, SwarabhHh and l^otiu* 
vadyam. 
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Chapter VII 
Rag. (melody). 

^ AL FARABI, Born in Transoxiana in the year 870, was educated in Harran and Bagh¬ 

dad, and was a practical musician philosopher, of fine repute. Under the patronage of Sul¬ 
tan Hamadan Saifuddowla he wrote his Kitabul Musiqiul Kab!r (grand book of music), in 
which he says, is the Art of thought in sounds, and the thought is the manifestation of 

A 

deep instinct. They are composed on the great mythological legends of the nations, are alle¬ 
gories of Heavenly devotions, and are enduring monuments to the memories of the inventors. 
Song is composed from melodies, melody from notes, and notes arise from beats and rhyth¬ 
ms, and the origin of all is, eternal music of the universe,*' Ancient races executed cho¬ 
ruses in unison, and in octaves, consisting of sequences of thirds and fifths; such combina¬ 
tions of intervals existed among what is popularly known as uncivilised nations ! Harmo, 
are soft derivative tones, and have the susceptibility of being innate with man. The 
priests were taught music and medicine at one and at the same time, how to cure the 
ailing body with the healing of music. Purity of tones and tunes existed in old times, 

• and music was regarded and imparted on serious classical lines. 

RAGS^ melodies are classified as follows : Rag^ is god tune; and are 6 in number : 
^Zal, is goddess tune, each Rag^ has 5 Ragnis, viz, 30 in number : Putras, is son. 
Each Rag^ Ragni, has got 8 Putras^ j. e. 48 in number : Bharya^ is daughter in law, and 
each /?3g, Ragni^ has 8 Bharyas^ i. e. 48 in number, totalling 132 tunes. The important 
tunes are the six Rags^ and thirty ; the rest, ninety six in number, are minor tunes, 

though some of these are as beautiful and melodious. The Rags^ display the most exquisite 
; form of musical conception. They are rich, heavy, melodiqps and of a highly classical order 
: and a devotional vein of spirituality is found in all of them. They touch the deepest emo¬ 
tional chords of the humbn soul, and transport one to a higher and nobler realm. The Rags^ 
still retained their traditional notes of original purity, notwithstanding the ravages of 
tinie and ignorance of man; nothing seems to have disturbed or affected their sublimity of 
^^pression and divine conception. They are very difficult of execution, and none but the 
2Qost accomplished musicians or profound masters comprehend the varied and numerous tech¬ 
nicalities which go to make them complete, and who alone dare venture to perform them. 
"These classical tunes vary in the number of notes they possess in the octaves to form 
their scales. 

SAMPURAN^ is a term used where all the 7 notes of the scale occur, Khadao^ is a term 
nsed where only 6 notes of the scale occur. Odhao, is a term used where only 5 notes of 
scale occur, hence Rags, are Sampuran, Khadao, or Odhao. The least number of notes 
^^mitted in the formation of a Rag, is Odhao (five note.s), there is however only one ex¬ 
ception in the entire conception of Rags, where 3 notes only, form the basis of the inelo- 
^tnd it is the Ragni Malsarl. The secret of singing this exclusive Rag Mafsari^ is only 
to the ganis (experts). 
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Chapter VII 


Various Methods of Singing Rags 

There are various methods in which one tune may be sung or played in classical Sangit 

^ DHVRPAD. A Dhurpad^ of a classical R^g^ and Ragni^ may be sung provided the perfor. 

mer is able to do it. It is very intricate and requires much study. It is a manly and a heavy 
way of singing, and is the most difficult of all the methods. Dhurpad^ is that styl^ 
which comprises of dwelling upon each note with masterful control for some moments. Th^ 
Shrufls^ or the division of notes, in the previous chapter have shown how extremely fine 
* and subtle is the space of sound allowed dilTerentiating one tone from the other. The slight^ 
est vibration in the voice tends to produce a Shruti (shade of tone). Each tone therefore, 
should be struck in its purity and richness of sound and dwelt upon clearly and distinctly, 
so that the power of retention with correct intonation, and with absolute control, is the first 
step of most vital importance, to be learnt in singing a Dhurpad^ and one which is extremely 
difficult. When the tones of a Dhurpnd^ of a are sung with that accuracy and precision 
which they demand, a strange tremor overpowers one, so that one is conscious of nothing 
but the eternal sounds, that fill the atmosphere and hold one in a magic spell. Each note is 
struck clearly and distinctly in its purity, with overwhelming effect, and retained in its own 
glory as long as the power of the performer will allow, (gradually the performer asserts his 
knowledge and executes various technicalities connected with thisheavy style of singing, dwell, 
ing long in Bilampat, (slow speed) and Madhya Lay (middle speed), the climax following in, 
Dhurat^ (fast speed). Classical Dhurpad^ singing is divided into 4 parts, Asihai^ Antra^ Abhog 
and Sanchari, Asthaf, the opening notes are shown in this first part, the singer displays his 
talent by the control of breath, in the control of tones. Such a control is affiliated with 
the inner power of Vog^ Asthai^ is restricted to Madhya Saptak (middle octave), and Mandra 
Saptak^ (lower octave). Antra^ is the second part, where the melody advances, and displays'furj 
ther formation of the Rag^ includfhg the Tar Saptak^ (higher octave). Abhog^ is the third part 
in which there is more of the treatment of the higher notes. Sanchari^ is the fourth part in 
which there is a grand display of all the 3 octaves on a comprehensive scale. Dhurpad^ is 
called the Khandarl Banf^ the most complicated and difficult style in Sangit^ and it was 
: against the imperial ettiquette to sing any other style except the Dhurpad^ m Durbars. It 
admitted the inner tones called Gamak, the mode of executing the deep tones, was such that 
It was restricted only to healthy strong men. Women have never been Dhurpad^ singers. 
Raja Man Tanwar^ 1486-1516 was a well known exponent of Dhurpad^ so were the great 
Na!ks^ Beyjoo^ Bakshoo^ Cherjoo^ Qopal^ and others. ! 

SADRA^ is something like the Dhurpad, but sung with the quick rhythm of Jhap- 
The subjects of the songs are martial,, eulogistic, and national. 

HORI. These beautiful songs contain the love stories of Krishna^ the god of love 
and the gopis* The method of singing them is most fascinating and alluring but most diffi 
cult. They are performed on the intricate unequal Tal, (rhythm) of Dhamar, Dhurpad, 
Sadra and //or/ styles of singing are the most difficult and eminent musicians disdain tq 
perform any other stydes. 
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KfiYAL, A Khyal^ of any classical tune may be sung. Unlike Dhurpad^ each note 
merges into the other in quick succession. Wave after wave of delicious ethereal Tans^ (va¬ 
riations) float in the air. Floods of scales succeed one another, forming most exquisite com- 
binations* And the effect is divine, owing to the rapid rise and fall of the scales. Trills, va¬ 
riations, tremors and all such manipulations of the voice have full play in this kind of singing. 

singing was invented by Sultan fiusein Sharki^ in the fifteenth century, and brought 
to a state of perfection by Sadarang the Durbar Singer of Mohammad Shah of Delhi, Sultan 
fiusein Shark! was the inventor of many beautiful melodies, such as Jaunpoori^ fiusein! 
Kanhra^ Huseini Todi^ which are still popular. 

TAPPA, These were originally sung by the camel and mule drivers in the deserts of 
Punjab, in which they related the story of fieera and Ranji. Shori, the famous singer in 
the Court of Asafuddowlah^ the King of Oudh, put new life and soul into it, and con¬ 
verted the simple ditty of the desert into a cultivated form of classical singing. 

BAZ KHANi^ method of music was invented by Baz Bahadur, the king of Malwa, 
There are many lovely songs relating his passion for the beautiful Rupmati^ dedicating 
them to the noted songstress. Baz Bahadur, and Rupmati, have also been favourite subjects 
with the artists, poets and writers. 

AMIR KHUSRAO^ the romantic poet, prince, musician, (1295-1326) was so enamoured 
of Indian music, and became such a past master in the Art, that even bfaik Gopal^ the musician 
of the times acknowledged him as equal to none. He was the inventor of the sweet blend 
of Persian and BriJ Bhasha^ and many melodies including Gara, Sarparda, Zcelaf^ Bihar^ 
ttc- and many new modes and methods of singing like, Parana^ Tirwai^ koul, Naksh^ Gui^ 
Gazal^ and Kawali; he was also the inventor of musical instruments including the Sehtar, now 
hnown as Sitar, his musical genius spread far and wide and influenced India all through¬ 
out the ages and lives till today. 

KOUL^ was sung with f^^^vnli Ta!^ in Persian, similar to Kalbana, Naksh and GuL 
The theme was generally that of Sufism^ (ascetism.) 

TARAISA, invented by Amir Khusrao^ contain certain expressions like Ya!a, Lom^ 
Fb/n, Noin^ Dan! and also Persian couplets are inserted in Tarana, Unlike Alap this is sung 
to 7a/ 

^LAP, This is to sing the melody of songs by inserting such expressions as Aaar, 
Ta^ Nom, Ta^ etc., instead of the real words of the song, without TM. 

SARGAM, This is to sing the tune of the song by pronouncing the notes of the song, 
instead of the words, such as sa, re, ga^ ma etc. 

TARWAT, This is to sing the tune of the song by inserting the expressions of the 
T'ubla (drum), and not the words of the song, such as Dhirkat^ Dirkat^ Dar^ Dhina. 

CBATRANG^ lit. means four parts. This is to sing the tune of the song by a mix- 
"ttre of Alap^ Sargam^ Tarana, and Tarwat, expressions. It is intricate hard, captivating. 

exclusive and only performed by the experts who have the knowledge ot singing the 
hffereut 4 classical styles. 
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BHAJAN. These are pathetic religious hymns of appealing nature, sung by 
(ascetics) on the strange weird instrument called the Bktara^ also by a band of devotee* 
in a temple. The recital is led by a leader followed by the followers in a chorus. Pad 
Kirtan^ and Laonr are also of sacred character. These musical performances relate the stories 
of heroes, gods and goddesses, performed individually or by a group of ascetics on special o] 
religious occasions in temples or in homes. 

TfiUMRI, These are extremely attractive and catchy pretty little songs and are ver) 
popular and delightful, sung by all in India. They are generally composed in Brij Bhasha^ 
contain all the characteristic events. They are sung on TaJs^ Dadra and Punjabi, 

GAZAL, are beautiful verses of Urdu and Persian poets, set to popular music. Gaza I, j, 
sung on 7'a/, (rhythm), called GazaL 

DHUN^ are mixtures of delightful melodies, and a good deal of license is taken in giving 
them an individual touch. Gazal, Thumri^ Dhun^ and such light songs are popular and sun^ 
by the high and low. But Dhurpad^ Dhatnar^ Sadra^ Koul, Chatrang^ and Khyai methods an 
restricted to u$tads, (experts) These styles need careful, academic study. 

Apart from these methods there are also other ways of. singing songs on differen 
occasions. The varied parts of the country have their own individual characteristic singinglib 
Lachchi in Punjab, Mand in Rajputana, Kajr!^ of Mir2apur, Charbait, of Datia, Chait 
Benaresi Dadra^ and PBhar!^ of the hills, then there are evening tunes sung by a maiden wh( 
goes to fetch water from a well, or lullab^^ by a mother rocking a bab.v to sleep. Garbas are ga\ 
joyous tunes sung in Gujerat^ and Kathiawar on some festive occasions by a group of voting 
maidens. They move in a circular form with slow rhythmic movements, bending their lith< 
figures gracefully beating their hands in rhythm, almost each village has its own way of expre 
ssing its own characteristic in music and song. Styles and methods have been changing fron: 
time to time according to the customs, manners and psychology of the moment. The anciem 
Chand^ and Praband^ were specific methods of chanting or reciting devotional verses. Ther 
came the Muslim influence and various kinds of religious recitations like Koul, Kalbana etc 
came into prominence. The heavy, classical, styles like Dburpad, Sadra are advantageous!) 
rendered by Bass, Khyai Tarana by Baritone, and Uori^ Thumri^ Gazal^ both by sopram 
and tenor. 

The severe classical styles of A/or/, Dhurpad^ were the ettiquette of the Imperia 
Courts, after the fall of the Muslim supremacy came the gradual downfall of high ideals 
and the easier Khyal^ Thumrl^ styles became more popular. The deep rooted religious 
tendencies gave w’-ay to w^’orldly flippancy, and religion was reduced to forms with the sac 
result that all sense of responsibility of Truth and Beauty vanished, Fashion became th< 
controlling goddess, the film industr^^ ruined the final impulse and successfully obliteratec 
classical gay an. Today music is a jumble of meaningless sounds drifting aimlessly throng! 
chaotic sensations extremely detrimental to ‘ soul ’. 

The pronounciation should be clear. The hearer has a right to know what the singer is 
singing about. Pure pronounciation acheives right tone production. The sung word shoulc 
have the penetrating i^ower which belongs to the fine elocutionist. 
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Harmonious and Inharmonious Notes in a Tune 

BADI^ Sambadi^ Atnbadi, and Bebadi : these are the four expressions given to the 
notes which are harmonious or discordant in a tune, for instance : 

(1) BADI j this term is applied to that note which is dominant and gives colour to a 

tone, iike the note Komal Dha^ (J tone in the Bhairaon; or the note in the 

R^g Malkaas; or Komal Gandhar (flat Ga), in the R^gn! (feminine tune) Todi, 

(2) SAMBADl^ is the expression which is applied to that note which gives additional 
brilliance to a tune, and helps the Badi, like the Sur^ (note) Dba, in Todl This note is sub 
dominant. 

(3) AMBADl^ is the expression applied to those notes in general which are not dis¬ 
cordant in a tune. 

(4) BEBADI^ is the expression applied to a note or notes which* are completely dis¬ 
cordant in a tune, like T/vra /Wa, in Malkaus; or Tivra Ga^ in Todl^ 

Academic expressions concerning Rags 


The following are classical expressions used in conveying information about R^gs, 

MARG^ is the expression applied to those R^gs^ that are sung exactly alike in all parts 
of the country, but that the mode of execution should be so difficult, so as not to be com¬ 
prehensible to all, like the Khandarl Banl^ or Dharpad^ singing, is celestial, therefore 

license is permissable- 

BBSI^ is the expression used for those tunes which are sung differently everywhere, 
that the method of its singing should be so facile, so as to be understood by all. Desi, 
^^rrestrial. therefore individual assertion is admitted- 

SfiUDH^ is the expression given to those tunes which have retained the notes of 
anginal purity, untampered by any freak of time or man, like the six R^gs (male tunes), 
^nd a few important Ragnls (feminine tunes). 

SALIlsifC^ are those tunes which have semblance of other tunes. These are many. Salink, 
blends of melodies. 

^ ^ANKBRUI^ are those tunes which are either created out of the combination of two 
^^^b tunes, or five or six Ragnis, These are numerous also* 

MABA SALINK^ are those tunes which are formed from Sallnk and Sankerun, There 
no end to these. Some are of a remarkably beautiful and classical nature. Musicians and 
^^^^posers take liberty in new modes and under these headings they have a right to do so. 

‘^ARq^ Oesr^ and Shudh^ terms are almost unknown today in India, the tendency and 
resort to hybrid cheap compositions that have no pretensions to any name *or style. 


•aste 

Noetic 
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expression and refined vocalism were exclusive with an inherent harmony linking them. 
Pnnciples and standards of great singing have vanished, and the lover of music at every 
^ Roes astray with the meaningless discords rampant. The universal law of still re- 
but the application is unknown. 
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Qualifications of Musicians 

In ancient days there were institutions of music where a student ac iuired^ knowle(t, 
and attained a certain degree of proficiency which qualified him in his profession and 
him status and position in the musical world. There were many titles that marked the 
tiuctive grades to which he belonged. I shall quote a few important ones. 

NAIK^ was the highest degree conferred on one who was a past master in the scieaM 
be not only rendered all the Rags^ and Rsgn'is^ in their original purity and correctness, fsj 
was also able to produce pupils equally great, ^aiks, were not dependant upon instrt 
ments for Sur (tone), and Tal (time), but they retained both values in their minds, acj 
with supreme correctness, rendered the classical Rags^ with their intricate and varied tec- 
nicalities. A'a/A's, have been few and far between throughout the ages. It is the great 
who were able to control the supernatural forces of nature with the power of their Son. 
It is the great Naiks, who were able to cure ailments through the power of their musij 
The names of the traditional bfaiks, handed down to us are-: Charjoo^ Beyjoo, Sohan^ 
Waloo^ Bhagwan, Bakshoo^ Dhondoo^ Miranmadh^ Panday and Gopal, 

GAIK, was the title given to one who was able to execute Tans, (variations) of tb 
3 octaves. Alandra, Aladhya, and Tar, with its full complement of tones, with ease, 

ANDHARP, w’as the degree conferred on one who was an efficient performer 
^iarg, and Desi. Marg, means the melodies composed by the Heavenly beings. Desl, meat! 
the folk songs composed by the earthly beings. Tan Sen, was a Gandhsrp. | 

GUNI, was the degree given to him who was able to execute Desi, well. 1 

PANDIT, was he who learnt the science to perfection in theory but not in practiJ 

UTTAM, was the name given to him who had such an extraordinary command oJ 
his singing that he could .sing any song without any accompaniment, and not be depende| 
m any way on his instruments for Tal, (time) and Sur, (note). This is quite extraordinai 
in the Indian music, and only an efificient student could aspire to attain this rank. 

MADHYAM, was one who was more or less dependent upon his accompaniment. 

ADHAM, was he who was entirely dependent upon his accompaniment for singinj 
Singing comes nearer to being universal than any other high form of expression, to kii 
humanity together in the fraternity of a pleasing bond of spiritual solidarity: no other com 
ciousness is so powerful in stimulating the mental equilibrium, the fore runner of action, i 
music. Feelings of deadly animosity; grpe, serious, religious and political deadlocks, hai 
been averted by tte mystic force of beautiful singing, which have been more effective tha 
^etoiic. Tuthers battle was won when people began to sing the hymms of tlie Reformatica 
The honours conferred on the able musicians of olden days were carefully selected, the En 
perors were efficient and learned and in a position to discriminate, hence bad music was ii 
toxerable and had no excuse. The ecstacy Hndled by an entrancing voice had a deep Mura 

Its communicatmns extended to higher instincts and involved a world of past associatioa 
making it live in the present. j 
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Merits of Voice 

. The singer had to be distinguished with thirteen qualities of voice production. 

.. ' MIRISHT^ was the voice that should affect all who heard it. Madhar^ was the 

•\oice that should be sweet and entertaining* Jhapal^ was the voice that should neither be 
^ very loud nor very low, but deep and rich, and that while singing he should be able to retain 
I the breath for a longtime and not suffer from short breath. Taras Than, that the three 
¥%aptaks should be executed with equal facility., and ease. Sakhaba^ that the voice should 
kht possessed of the power of creating laughter in the assembly. Karan^ that the voice 
"^should be possessed of such pathos as to produce deep feelings and tears. Komal^ that 
• 4 the voice should be soft and stirring. Sara Dak, that the voice should be big and heard 
^distinctly at a distance. Oban, that the voice should be clear without tremor, and possess 
■ } depth. Sang Da, was to execute all the Tans (variations), with great ease. Oad, that 

?the command of voice should be so academic so as to be able to produce loud and soft 

• sounds at will. Salohan, was to be able to sing at length without break- Par}ar, that 
. the singer should be of a prepossessing appearance and noble disposition, and not resort to 
’^facial and bodily^ contortions. 

- Demerits of Voice 


There were several objectionable mannerisms which disqualified a singer. A loUo list 
>'of them is given in the sacred books. The following are a few : 

^ SA.\DASMT, is to sing with closed teeth. Bhut, is to sing with fear. Sankai, 
to sing without confidence* Kampat, is to start with a tremor in the voice. Karag , 
TU to sing with mouth wide open. Kapal, is to sing with flourishes. Kagay, is to start 
with commotion and noise. Karaba, is to crane the neck like a camel. Jtimbuk, is to 


^ shake and whirl the head and neck while singing. Parsari, is to make frantic gestures 

. with the hands. Namilak, is to sing with eyes closed tight. Abagpat, is to sing with 

'■ all the words jumbled up together, and rolling in the throat so as to be incomprehensible. 
Ste/car/, is slug by taking sharp quick breaths. San IS/asik, is to sing with a nasal 
twang. Pava Chat, is that the voice should be shaky* Ase That, is that the voice should 

K be disturbed, and hesitating. I^asar, is that the voice should be closed and tight. 

I 5 that the voice should be like the cawing of a crow. Karish, is that the voice should 


y be thin and flat. Bhfkan, is that the voice should resemble the braying of a donkey, 
j: An efficient singer was supposed to follow these and several other injunctions, he 

^ : Was also carefully instructed to impress upon the hearers with the sum climax of the song. 

climax is the important beat or juncture of a tune where all the attention of the 
bearers is deeply concentrated. A classical song had to be presented with pleasant demeanour, 
^ good manners, inspiring confidence as *o/ie who knows to the listener, who would be 

impressed. The singer should also discriminate, and mark the occasion by singing opportune 
^He should have a good memory, and should be something of a poet. The musician 
^ olden days was carefully brought up on these ideal principles. He was regulated by all the 
^ so appropriately and becomingly laid down for a master of such an agreeable art* The 

musician is altogether devoid of these pleasing qualifications, his studies in etiquette 
' neglected and ignored, and that is the reason why modern singing results iii grimace.., 

gestures and disagreeable sounds. 
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Tans (Variations) 

TAN^ is a variation or run, which occurs when a tune is played or sung. Ther 
are countless varieties of executing Tans, and these are so numerous that a finished 
former can sing or play a tune for hours with the introduction of Tans, before he h, 
exhausted his stock, and yet not repeat the same Tan, twice. This is that extraordinari 
part of classical Sangit^ when a musician has the unique opportunity^ and advantage ^ 
asserting his knowledge and individuality during the course of a performance by harmoniotj 
combination of notes into Tans, on the spur of the moment. These Tans, are best under 
stood when sung or played : to convey any definite idea of what they really mean in writia 
is quite impossible. The inflections, modulations? trills, etc., they form are so numberless aii 
so inspiring that in spite of oneself, one is uplifted in an enchanted region, full of rays 
teiious charms and beauties. As I have said before, there are various classes of Tans^ 
shall now endeavour to demonstrate one class of Tan only, which produces five thousan 
and forty diversified Tans from the seven notes of the octaves, sa, re, ga^ ma^ pa^ dha^ ^ 
It may help to convey to the reader the extent of the grandeur of scope and wide range q 
productive beauties of composition. It may seem impossible at first glance that such j 
small number of notes should be able to produce varied strains of such magnitude, but j 
close study will show how skilfully and with what knowledge it was manipulated by tlj 
ancient masters of classical Sangit. This is called Kut Tan. 

KUT TAN^ One note, will give you one Tan only, sa. 

TWO NOTES, will give you two Tans of different varieties, Rohi (ascending from lo^ 
to high). ( 1 ) sa, re, Arohi (descending from high to low), ( 2 ) sa. 

Three notes, sa, re, ga, '^vill give you six different Tans : (i) sa, re, ga, ( 2 ) re, st 
ga, ( 3 ) sa, ga, re. ( 4 ) re, ga, sa. ( 5 ) ga, re, sa^ and ( 6 ) ga, sa^ re. ' 

FOUR NOTES, produce twenty four Tans thus : cl) sa, re, ga, ma. ( 2 ) sa, re, ma, 
(3) sa, ga, /na, re. ( 4 ) sa, ga, re, ma, ( 5 ) sa, ma, re, ga. ( 6 ) sa, /na, ga, re. ( 7 ) re, ga 
sa. ( 8 ) re, ga, sa, ma, ( 9 ) re, /na, sa, ga. ( 10 ) re, ma, ga, sa. (n) re, sa, ga, ma 
( 12 ) re, sa, ma, ga. ( 13 ) ga, ma, sa, re. ( 14 ) ga, ma, re, sa. ( 15 ) ga, sa, re, ma. (15 
ga sa, ma, re. ( 17 ) ga, re, sa, ma. (ig) ga, re, ma, sa. ( 19 ) ma, ga, re, sa. ( 20 ) nii 

ga^ sa, re. (21) ma, re, ga sa. (22) ma, re, sa, ga. (23) /na, sa, re, ga. (24) ma, sa 
ga, re. 

FIVE NOTES, have a capacity to create one hundred and twenty Tans. If the arrange 
ment of the FOUR NOTES, permitting twenty four Tans above, is followed carefully; it willb 
seen that five notes must needs necessarily furnish one hundred and twenty Tans. It is clea 
that four notes produce twenty four Tans. 4t is in itself a group of four notes only. Fiv 
notes therefore have five groupings of four notes, thus : sa, re-, ga, ma, pa, are the fiv 
notes and in tliese the five groups of four notes are ( 1 ) sa, re, ga, ma. ( 2 ) re, ga, ma, ps 
O') ga, ma^ pa, sa. ( 4 ) ma, pa^ sa, re. { 5 ) pa, sa, re, ^a, place the remaining-note at ti 
beginning of a Tan. Each of these groups of four notes will produce twenty four Tam 
luaking in all one hundred and twenty Tans, for example : sa (at the beginning of a Tan] 
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and the remaining four notes are re, ga, /na, pa. These four notes will supply twenty four 
I Tans, according to the explanation above, thus : (l) sa, re, ga^ ma^ pa. (2> sa, re, ga, pa, ma 
r ( 3 ) sa ma, pa, ga, re. ( 4 ) sa, re, ma, ga, pa, etc., etc.. When these twenty four Tans, 
of the hundred and twenty are exhausted, start by placing the consecutive note re, at the 
commencement of a Tan, making a scale like this : re, ga, ma, pa, sa,.re, at the beginning 
■ and the four notes sa, will yield 24, Tans, For example, (l) re, ga, ma, pa, sa, 

( 2 )re,ga, ma, sa, pa. ( 3 )re, ga^ pa, sa, ma. ( 4 ) re, ga, pa, ma, sa, etc. then place the following 
note aia, at the beginning of a Tan, and the remaining four notes, pa, sa, re, ga, will yield 
twenty four Tans. Similarly start the Tan, wdth and the four notes, sa, re, ga, ma, will 
contain twenty four Tans, completing the hundred and twenty Tans. 


SIX NOTES, sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha, at once multiply the number of one hundred and 
twenty Tans, six times, making an enormous increase of seven hundred and twenty Tans. 
The same method follows the building up of these Tans, all throughout, facilitating their com¬ 
prehension, and study. The scale of these six notes has six varied groupings of five -notes 
each, with the one extra note which falls at the beginning of each Tan successively, as follows 
( 1 ) sa, re, ga, ma, pa^ ( 2 ) re, ga, ma, pa, dha. ( 3 ) ga, ma, pa, dha, sa. ( 4 ) rna, pa, 
dha, sa, re, ( 5 ) pa, dha, sa, re ga, ( 6 ) dha, sa, re, ga, .ma. Each of these groups of 
five notes form one hundred and twenty Tans. 

SEVEN NOTES, sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, form five thousand and forty different 

Multiplying the number of seven hundred and twenty Tans, seven times, creating five 
thousand and forty Tans. In these seven notes, sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha, nf, there are seven 
different groups of six notes : ( 1 ) sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha. ( 2 ) re,ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. (3) 
ma, pa, dha, ni, sa. ( 4 ) ma, pa, dha, ni, sa, re. ( 5 ) pa, dha, ni, sa, re, ga. ( 6 ) dha, 
ni, sa, re, ga, ma. With the one note extra, coming at the beginning of the scale of these 
six notes successively in the order of the octave. Each of these groups of^ six notes yields 
seven hundred and twenty Tans, and seven hundred and twenty times multiplied by seven, 
is five thousand and forty Tans. 

The Swamp, (formation) of a (melody) is sung first slowly and distinctly, then 

from the beat sum, (climax) a Tan, is inserted in tune and time, the process advances 
showing the skill of the performer by the introduction of Tans, in endless harmonious 

combinations, permitting full opportunity of the talent and creative power of the musician, 
^he individual assertion thus obtained is satisfactory both to the creator and the appreciator. T^ns 
fexpansions), others than the above combinations, are Alankar Baran, Paltaen, of which there 
sixty three varieties for example. 1. Bhader, sa re,.sa re ga,^sa re ga ma, etc. 2. Nand; 
sa._re re,.ga ga .ma ma, etc. 3 . Oit, sa ri ga sa,^ri ga ma ri,,ga ma pa ga, etc. 

Herewith some graces of sound productions which are inserted during the variations. 

is to touch upon a low or high tone with a slight rapid jerk. 

MEND, is to glide softly high and low. 

ANDOLIT, is to swing notes gracefully and appealingly. 

GAMAK, are forceful guttral jerks, which occur in Dharpad singing. 
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All the melodies have different names to distinguish them. Some are named after the 
inventors some after the deities, the kings, the musicians, some are named after the towns 
villages, and the elements, some are named after the customs and manners, of the people, some 
after historic and legendary events. The melodies have appointed seasons and hours when they 
should be performed, and musicians abide by this law strictly. It may be thought perhaps 

that It is a matter of habit or imagination of centuries that a cultivated ear cannot tolerate 

a. song sung out of season or time. In fact it is neither imagination nor habit, but a deeper 
mystery pervades the arrangement. There are certain notes that are characterized by fiery 

^mperaments. These are dominant in the tunes to be played or sung in the hot months, i 

Then there are other notes that are attributed with cold temiiermnents. These are important 
in the tunes to be played in the cold season. 


The secret of the science is based upon the great secrets of Sur (tone), and Ta! (time), 
in natare, and the melodies are based upon the eternal harmony and rhythm in nature. The 
Musicians of olden days were profound students of nature and knew the cosmic laws. They 
unravelled the hidden secrets of sound by long study and made sure that certain sounds har- 
monized with certain notes in certain seasons, and adjusted the notes in accordance with nature. 
The twenty four hours of a night and day are divided into eight parts, and each part lasts 
or three hours. The first morning part is from six o’clock to nine o’clock. The tunes that 
are to be played or sung during these hours are slow, dreamy devotional and of selflessness 
dhalraon and all its species which are eight, and Ramkalt, are sung at this time. The notes 
re. ma, dha, are komal, (flat). Nine to twelve is the second morning part. And all the notes 
t at occur in the tunes to be .sung and played in these hours are komal, like Asaori, BhaL 
raveen, Todi, and such. The komal, notes now change into Hvra (sharp). At noon exactly 
arang, jc played. It is a bright melody. Sarang, is Odhao, and has five notes in the scale viz 
sa ve, ma^pa, ni. From twelve to three BhimpalasI, Dhanashrl, Dhaol, etc., are played, ga, ma, 
« . in these tunes are komal, and re, dha, that were komal, in tlie morning tunes become 
yra (sharp). Three to six p. m. Parvl, Purya.dhanashrl, and Marva, are played in these 
hou„. S.r, U played at about si. „ clock, and in be^"' 

yra and re, and dha, become komal. From six to nine all the notes become tivra. Yemen, 
a an and all the Kalian tunes, which are numerous, are played in these hours. From nine 
to twelve p.m. are played Behag, Sankra, Desh, etc. They are chiefly in tivra (sharp) notes 
At about midnight, Bageshri, Behsr, Adana, and such are played ; and ma, and ni, 
again become komai, in these tunes. From ..twelve to three a.m. all kinds of Kanhra, which 
are eighteen m number, are played, including the famous Durbar!; excepting Sugrai Kanhra 
which is played in the morning. Maikaus, is'also played after midnight. The notes re, pa. 

o ^ the rest are komal. From three to six a.m. are played’/f/n, 

Hindole notes of Malkaas, chan,ge into tivra, and it becomes 

’ ts Odhao. Then by adding re, komal, the tune becomes Sohni, which is 

a ao, and then by adding pa, to the scale it becomes Psraj. Basant and Lalit are also 
Played in these hours; both the tivra, and the komal, ma, occur in these tunes. 
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I There are a few very important laws which must be memorized for locating a certain Rag viz-: 

SANDHI PRAKASH^ means meeting of the two times i, e, the dawn and the twilight. 
\ Rags^ to be sung at these times take and dha^ kotnal (flat), and and tivra (sharp), 
like Bhairaon, Gunkall^ Qouri, " 

TIVRA MADHYAM Rags^ are those melodies that take tlvta (sharp), and are to 
be sung in the evening and at night, like Kalian, Abhlrl^ Marva. ' 

SHUDH MADHYAM Rags^ are those rnelodies that take natural,' and are to be 
sung in the'moming^ and''Jay, like BIlawaT Bhalraveeny Asaorl, ' - 

PURVA ANQ^ tneans the first part bf thei scale, ga^ ma^. Those R^gs where these 

notes of the scale are prominent are calle<f the Purva ang Rags, and these are generally the 
morning and day R^gs, like, Durga^ Maloha^ SakkuT 

UTTAR ANG, mean^ the second part of the scale,^ pa, dha, ni, sa. Those Rags, where 
these notes are prominent are called the Uttar ang Rags, and these ^e generally the evening 
melodies, like Kousi, Adana, DurbarL ^ 

MURCHANA, is that alluring and pleasing character of Sangit, which helps to estab¬ 
lish the indefinable charm and the merging of tones which characterize the melodies so for¬ 
cibly and fully. It is the 22 Shrutis, in the scale, as well as the 21 , scales of the 22 Shrutls, 
in each scale; starting from each consecutive Shrutt, as given on page 25 of the chapter of 
Sur Adbya, Murchana, is the harmonious and gentle gliding of sounds which occur while 
, uniting one note to the other. There are twenty one Murchanas, in the three Saptak (octsves), 
each Murchana, comprises of the sounds created during the blending of one quarter tone into 
i the other of the Rohl, (ascending from the lower not^ to the higher in the scale of one octave), 
and the ^fohl, (descending from the higher notes to the lower). The following are the Mur. 
chanas of the Mandra Saptak : (i) Utra Manda, this . is formed by starting from 

the note sa, in the Rohl, scale, and coming back to the note sa, in the Arohl, scale. The 
following Murchanas, are in] their proper order, each having a successive note for a starting- 
Point, in the scale, and coming back to the same point. ( 2 ) Ranjanl. (3) Utratha. 4) 
Sbudh KharaJ, ( 5 ) Bajhri Karta. ( 6 ) Ason kranta. ( 7 ) 2Ln6. ^pb Rokta, Murchanas, oi the 
Madhya Saptak are : (l) Sobray. ( 2 ) Harnsuad. ( 3 ) Klohna: ( 4 ) Barkay, ( 5 ) Parkharka. 
( 6 ) Sadhya, ( 7 ) and Gorpay. Murchainas oi the Tar Saptak are : (l) Pro, ( 2 ) Basala, ( 3 ) 
Sonl, ( 4 ) Partarka. ( 5 ) Rohl, ( 6 ) Barkhata ( 7 ) and Onta. 

By reason of this knowledge, the scientific and technical musical structure is appreci¬ 
ated, and the design and emotional conception impressed, and the souls profound feeling of 
immortality by sound is determined. . 

When the Rags, are sung in proper time and season and with perfect knowledge of the 
lienee, an absolute, inexpressible sense of calm and inner satisfaction is derived. In such 
^ state of bliss the R^gs, are supposed to be possessed of supernatural powers. They have 
chronicles of their births, which point out the mysterious sources from which they have ori¬ 
ginated. They have a series of interesting legends, recording their life histories. They are 
^^efactors of humanity, by curing various bodily ailments. They charm the elements of na- 
and invoke fire and water ; in short, they perform miracles. The idea of personifying 
forces of Nature, seems to be quite common in Hinduism. All the R^g^, and Ragnls, are 
impersonated. There are (juatrains and verses illustrating the form, colour, symbolism and 
iiicatiing of each tune. The R^gs, and Ragnis, have been favourite themes with old Indian 
^i^ists, who have painted them over and over again,-but a fine illustration is rarely to be seen. 
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Chronicles of Rags and Ragnis 

MAHADEO^ the god of music, is distinguished by having five heads. Each of the fou^ 
heads being turned towards the four quarters of the globe, north, south, east and west, whi]^ 
the fifth head is turned towards the Heavens. And from each of the five heads the five great 
Rags or demi-gods, originate viz-: Bhairaon^ MIndoIe, Deepak^ Shri and Mfigh, The sixi^ 
Rhg^ Malkaus^ comes out of Parbati^ the wife of Mabadeo, Brahma created the thirty R^gnk 
or nymphs, and each or demi-god was presented with five Ragnis^ of sympathetic strain: 

whom he preserved wdth the tenderest care. Sarasvati^ the goddess of Music and Learnin^- 
and the wife of Brahma^ left an exquisitely graceful and poetic legacy to the w’orld, in th^: 
shape of a Been^ tlie most cherished and valued musical instrument in India, and the demi-gcxj 
Narad^ was appointed to play upon it. “From Nad (sound), aros^ Shruti. From *S/irrff/, catnt 
Sur (tone). And from Sur was formed Sargam, And from Sargam^ was created (melody). 
So that the soul of Gita^ is sound.’* 

R^g, means passion, emotion and feeling. Tan Sen, discovered 200 R?gs^ of different 
emotional value, and adjusted each R^S^, in accordance wth deep emotion, that touched the 
human chords. The Rags^ possessed the capacity for curing ailments, subjugating wdld animals, 
controlling the elements and exciting man 3 ^ feelings and emotions. Bhairaon^ converted fli. 
ppancy into serious devotion. Jogiya^ turned worldy feelings into those of asceticsm. Sohinl^ 
excited tears; Behag^ created a sense of gladness and joy, flindole^ set the swings moving. 
Shri^ melted stones, Basanty gave life to flowers, Rumkali, was a call to Koyals, (birds) tc 
sing, Sarang^ was a call to animals, Jejevanti^ cured paralysis, Aiegh^ brought forth rains, 
Deepak^ ignited fire, Nut^ excited valour, Bhairaveen^ initiated a sense of devotion, Prabha. 
vati^ was a call to prayers. 

It is a natural law that a certain sound awakes a certain imagination, hence there have 
been exponents who have been famed throughout the ages for having sung a certain Rag^ 
with miraculous effect for instance-: Mfran Madh^ sang Malkaus^ at midnight, and stars shed 
their lustre bright and sparkling. Tan Sen^ sang Megh^ and the Heavens poured bounteoin 
water. Beyjoo Bawre^ sang Deepak^ and lamps lit up shining. Samokhan^ sang Shri^ and 
stones melted. Bifas Khan^ sang Todi^ and the wdld deer crawded near subdued. Baz Baba, 
dur^ sang Zeelaf and birds began singing in tune. Sultan Sherkl^ sang Purbee^ and the flovf 
of water became motionless, Suraj Khan^ sang Jejevanti^ and cured paralysis. Chand Kban^ 
sang Ramkali, and the branches swayed in motion. Cbancbal Khan^ sang Bhairaon^ and 
turned flippant natures into" serious devotional characters. Amir Kbusrao^ enchanted man and 
beast with the beauty of ilie attractive styles of which he was the inventor. Kabirdns^ sang 
Bageshrl^ equal to none. B! Raheeman^ sang Bhairaveen^ and the Neeloofar (blue lotus), 
swayed to rh 3 ’^thm. Cherjoo^ sang Ulndole^ “and set the swings swinging. Mlrabal, sang Bha. 
Jans^ and was able to separate the soul towards higher regions. Parbal^ sang Soh/n/ and set 
the army in tears and sorrow, flaridas^ sang Asaori, and venomous snakes turned away subdued. 

Such effects produced are not physical but psychical, when one’s entire self quivers 
in s\^mpathetic vibration. The ecstac 3 ^ kindled by^ such entrancing singing comes as a great 
blessing to the worlds tortured soul. 
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' I^AQ BHAIRAON^:T^his great god tune originates from that head of Mahadeo, which 

is turned southwards. This tune, along with its R^gnls, Patras and Bharyas^ may be played 
P in the months of September and October. The time for its performance is early dawn to sun- 
I rise. It is sumpooran^ / e., has all the seven notes of the octave for its scale, sa^ re (komal)^ 
ga^ ma^ pa^ dha (komal), n/, in the Rohi and Arohi, In form it is like Mahadeo^ having five 

S beads, four heads turned towards the four dir^tions, north, souths east and west, while the 

i fifth head is turned towards the heavens. He is represented as a Sanyasi (one who has 

i retired from the world). His body is besmeared with ashes, his Jata^ tresses, gray with dust, 
are gathered on the top of the head ; two Gangs^ (rivulets), oose out of his data, and flow 
on either side. These are the two sacred rivers the Qanga and the Jumna. A jewelled Kangan^ 
(bracelet) is fastened on his wrist, and a crescent in the centre of the head. The third eye 
of wisdom is located between the eyebrows. Two black venomous serpents (cobra de copello), 
coil subdued round his arms, on the forehead is the sacred mark of religion, called Tripunda. 
He is seated on the skin of a tiger in the heavens, encircled by glittering clouds, holding a 
i trident in one hand, and a rosary of Rudraksha (seeds grown only in Nepal), in the other. 

■ Around his throat is a chaplet of eight human skulls, his conquered enemies. It is a rich 

heavy Rag^ only to be rendered in the most difficult styles, capable of creating deep mystic 
feelings, altering the attitude of flippant natures into that of serious mindedness, and possessing 
the power of curing many deseases and arresting decay* Ra g B hairaon^ js fi t to b e sung before 
Q Wgh dignatories and in places of prestige and status, and by f/wnfs (profound musiciars). 

Bhairaon^ has five Ragnls: Berari^ Madhmad^ Bhafraveen^ Sindhavf and Bengal, The 
^ ■ Ragnls^ are represented as ideal graces of womanhood, most divinely fair and of incomparable 
^uty. The radiance they shed is so great that it shames the Sun, who hides his face behind 
the clouds, and the Moon withdraws in modest retirement on seeing their sweet lustre. 

RAQiM BHAIRAVEEN, the goddess tune of Rag Bhalraon^ is sylphdike and most ex- 
iuisitely proportioned. All the tender freshness and bloom of shy young maidenhood of four- 
^ teen years is her birthright. Her hair, still humid with the Shnan (sacred bath), is thrown 
tiack in a heavy dark mass. From beneath her long drooping eyelashes there escapes an in- 
\ affable light, giving a calm serenity to the beautiful profile. Her slim hands are clasped in 
^^verence. Her whole attitude is bent in submission of religious fervour, a breathing poem of 
devotion at the altar of ^'Linga,'' She has taken out her garland of heavily scented golden 
^ (flowers), and consecrated it to the gods. Her scheme of colour of costume and jewels 

^ and white. Her dainty person is bejewelled and enveloped in an opalescent gossamer 
^ ^'^f fairy imagination. The temple of Mahadeo^ is built on the summit of a hill encircled by a 

‘Ort. Flowering blooms of the Neeloofar (blue lotus), scent the atmosphere., Two young 
/^^idens are engaged in playing and singing on the Majera (musical bells), and Tambouva, 
^^rly dawn is creeping invisibly, bathing the realm with a delicate, roseate lignt. This 
the enchanted hour when the tune of Bhairaveen^ is sung. 

The tune is Sampooran. sa, re (komal)^ ga (komal)^ ma (komal)^ ina (Uvra)^ pa^ 
{komal)^ ni (komal)^ in the Rohi, The scale changes in the Arohi^ and only one uia^ 
jg retained. 


Rag 
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ffAO SHR/^ the great god tune, is created out of that head of Mahadeo^ which 
turned towards the east. This tune, along with its Rsgnis^ Putra and Bharyas^ may be playec^ 
the months of November and December. The hour of its performance is about 6 p^m. It is Satt. ' 
pooran^ and has seven notes in the scale : re (komal)^ ga^ ma ( tivra)^ pa^ dha (komal)^ ^ ] 

in the Arohi^ and Avrohi, In appearance it is like a man dressed in red garments, with a han,-] 
some pearl and ruby necklace and drops in the ears, a lotus flower in his hand, seated on J 
royal dais, absorbed in listening to the intoxicating strains of the unrivalled Been ('miisi(;vj 
instrument), holding his lovely companion encased in a m 3 ’'stic lotus bloom, in his left hau- 
and in his right hand holding a naked sword ; a monster fish (sign of royalty), stands n;. 
right in obedience to his coraands. Shri Rag^ has the power to melt stones and cure mar: 
mental deseases. It is a rare heavy classical melody the secret of performing it is known on], 
to a few Gunis (experts). *'The Demi-god Shri Rag^ famed all over the universe, sports swe^i, 
ly with his nymphs, gathering fresh blossoms in the bosom of yon grove, and his Diviu, 
lineaments are distinguished through his graceful vesture.’* Shr! Rag^ has five Ragnis, Basaat 
Malsari^ Asaorl^ Aiarva^ and Dhanasr!, The Ragnis^ are represented as coy young maidens q 
surpassing loveliness, living in perpetual spring and seeking heavenly bliss in music. 

RAGNI ASAORl, the goddess tune of Rog Shri, has an ascetic character. It is representej 
as a female *^ogi (one who has renounced the world), seated on a promontory inside a fort, surro 
unded by water and beneath a huge Sandal tree. Its delicate, massive and perfumed foliag 
bent towards her in tender pi:otection, and shading her from the morning sun’s warm rayj, 
The hour for its performance is morning. Her dawning womanhood is arrayed in the simp’ 
salmon coloured garb of a Jogan^ defining the beautiful and subtle lines of her figure. He 
raven hair is massed on the top of the head in a *iata (sacred knot). On the w^hite bro^ 
gleams the sacred mark of religion in camphor. Her slumbrous eyes are heavy and languoroii 
with the power of her own music. Her sweet mouth is intent on blowing the soul stirrin 
notes of the Pungi^ (musical instrument). Her personality glows with music. The deadly so 
pents and peacocks are attracted beyond control. They creep and crawl towards her fascinatin 
being amazed and entranced, wholly worshipping her, coiling round her body with affectior 
The Sandal wood tree has an affinity to serpents, so has the flute Pungi^ which issues strang 
weird sounds, and so have the peacocks, 

Asaorl, is a classical popular Sampooran Ragni^ re, ga, ma, dha^ ni^ are koma 
It is a classical tune and though the scale is that of Bhairaveen^ at the same time the 'Catcl 
being different, the melody is distinct. 

The secret of rendering the classical Rags^ is known to the Gunis^ experts. Jaunput 
takes re, tivra^ and is often mistaken for Asaori^ by people of little knowledge, hence gre 
care should be taken in learning Sangit^^ from professional (teachers), in whose fi 

milies the Art^ is handed down as a precious legacy. Jaunpuri^ and Asaori, are distinct i 
character and effect. The general public makes no discrimination, a universal inartistic cu 
tom results in ridiculous false judgment. Instruction and training of the right kind, sho 
that the tones should be true in intonation, that is to say the voice must be cultivated c 
the pitch in every note, and that it must be carried through without the slightest waverii 
or effort, whether the tones are soft or loud, whether the Tan, (variation) be quick or slo^ 
Such a presentation is equivalent to ecstacy. 
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RAO MALKAUS, the great god tune. This R^g, has originated from Parvati^ the wife 
^ Mahadeo, The tune, with its R^gnis^ Putras^ and Bharyas^ may be sung in January and 
February, which are the months congenial to these tunes. The hour in which it should be 
performed is past midnight. It is Odtiao^ and has sa^ ga^ ma^ dha^ ni^ notes in the scale. 
;^.U1 the notes are komaJ, He is represented as a glorified image of the rich, deep, passionate, 

■ and mystical melody. Dressed in blue, his dreamy eyes are veiled with emotion. He is holding 
a severed human head in one hand and a naked ‘sword in the other. He stands entranced, 
listening to the delicious music by the maidens in the undefined distance. Towering on either 
side are the *'MorechaIs*' (insignia of royalty). In front crouches a poet singing his praises. 
In the dim distance is a maiden compeletely intoxicated with the mysterious effects of the 
melody. Malkaus^ is a classical beautiful melody popularised by all. Though it takes komal^ 
(flat), notes the Pakad (catch), distinguishes it, and this fact is known to the experts. 

Malkaus^ has five Ragnis^Lamhbavati^ Gunkall^ Todi^ Gouri and Koukab, The Ragnis, 
ire fair bevies of beauties, each lovelier than the other, dreaming away the warm hours of 
Y de in pleasant and sweet musings. No cares or troubles cross their serene paths ; no clouds 
1 iisturb the eternal gay sunshine of their lives. The idea of conquering enemies through the power 
f of song is eternal in classical Sangit. The Rags, were cinalified as brave undaunted warriprs over- 
i coming their formidable opponents, with the mighty power of song. The great secret of a tone that 
I ‘5 always steady, always pure, always true, is the art of breathing correctly. The breath taken 
f 'hould be inward and deep without physical effort, and not with the hitching up of the shoulders, 
I audible aspirations, and breathiness in the sound. The breath is taken secretly, its volume so 
j sustained that the singing will give an impression of exhaustless resources; like the rise and 
\ ^all of pleasant winds. Like other classical Rags^ Malkaus^ has many sustained notes, hence 
I die volume of sustained breath is important. 

I RAGS I TODI^ the goddess tune of Rag Malkaus^ is a highly classical extremely dififi- 

J cult melody. It is represented as a young maiden of ravishing beauty. Draped in white and 
I ?old, with the sacred mark of camphor and saffron on her brow, she stands on a hill top, 

■ "^ting gracefully on a willow tree, entwining a sesame tree, wholly absorbed in playing on 
^ -he Been, her pulse beats in rhythmic response to the swaying of the willowy foliage in a 

^ ^'hirl of motion, causing the glowing crimson to mount the fair cheeks. The wild deer venture 
t ^thin the sacred precincts in meek submission and adoration, completely subdued by .so glo- 
a picture, and such thrilling music. Certain tunes attract certain animals in nature. 
The Tod/, is associated with the wild deer whom it subjugates. There are fantastic legends 
compositions based upon the sacrifice of deer at the altar of the Ragni, It is Sampooran^ 

X takes 7 notes in the scale, sa, re (komal)^ ga, (komal) ma^ (^tivra)^ pa^ dha^ (komal)^ 

: the combination of ma^ pa^ dha^ is difficult, and requires careful training. It is a morning 

Melody and only the most difficult styles can be performed upon it. 

Ragni TodI, is one of the Rags, painted over and over again by artists, similarly 
^hairaveen, and Asaori, have also been favourite themes. The Rags, somehow have inspired 
: instead of a congenial appeal, and poets and artists are timid to touch upon them. The 

‘Heory prevails that if they are able to do due homage to them it would be auspicious, but if 


•^•ey fail in their duty the great Rags, would harm them, hence the hesitation. 
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RAO hlNDOLE^ The great god tune has sprung from that mouth of Mahadeo^ which is 
turned towards the north. The months in which it should be played are March and April. 
The hour for its performance is when the night has far advanced. It is Odhao^ and has 
only five notes in the scale—sa, ga^ ma^ dha^ ni. The latter four notes, tna, dha^ ni 

are tivra (sharp), in the Roht and Ay rob I, In form it is like Krishna^ the god of love, 

squatting on a fiindoln^ the m 5 ’^stic, golden swing, suspended in the ethereal regions by th^ 
Apsaras^ (celestial female singers) elegantly bejewelled, playing on the Bansr/(magic flute), 
encircled by gaily dressed Ccpls^ (maidens) who are swinging him in rhythm with the motion 
of the universe. The liquid depths of his eyes are brimful of mirth and love ; locks dark as must 
are braided away from the forehead. Rainbow coloured draperies of gossamer airiness encircle 
the graceful forms of the young maidens, kissing the blooming cheeks and falling lightly 
over their heads. Jewels shed their brilliant lustre, enhancing the chiselled loveliness of face 
and figure. It is a heavy classical rare R^g, and very few experts are aware of the secrets 
of performing it. HlndoJe^ has five Ragnis— Bllawal^ Ramkali^ Lalit^ Deosakh. and Eat 
manjari^ The Ragnis live in a nest of swansdown in their soft sweet thoughts. Their 

years of musical life roll smoothly by. Agility and power in a high degree are demanded 
in rendering the great Rags, There is a sequence of ascending and descending which flow 
with varied tone colours, changes in volume and speed, Over a range of at least two and a 
half octaves, then dwelling upon the top note gradually returning to the original keytone 

without effort. 

RAGNl LALIT^ the goddess tune of Rag fiindole^ is represented as the most brilliant 
specimen of feminine aristocracy. Her skin is lily-white alabaster with a lustrous glow 
behind it. Her bejewelled radiance and beautiful head poised on a graceful neck, defies rivalry 
of the jewelled arms, throat, ears and feet. Golden gauzes of scintillating tints of glorious 
colours and richness float round her exquisite symmetrical form, disclosing the perfect lines. 
Her perfumed tresses are thrown in a dense cloud behind. The mysterious expression of her 
large limpid eyes is partly revealed in the shadow of the long dark, silken lashes which veil 
them. She reclines with ease on the flower besprinkled, gorgeous divan, subjugating the 
senses by her poetic grace and indefinable elegance. A woman Vv^ith a garland of flowers 
is standing near her in attendance, gazing on her rapturously. A Been^ is lying idle near 
by. The fiindola^ (swing), sways to music. Lallt^ is a highly classical melody of haunting 
sweetness, and fanciful imagery. It demands the manipulation of emotional climaxes, which 
are expected. The voice technique expresses that singing is the rendering of pure tones, and 
clear words, with a view of reinforcing the ideas and sentiments set forth in the text, uniting 
the world of outer experience, with the sensibilities of the inner world of past associations. 
Language is defined and limited, while with Rags^ like Lalit^ it is a mysterious appeal to the 
subcoiisious self, which transports one into regions without boundaries. Lalit^ is Kbadao 
Sampooran, 2 nd both {komal) and (f^^^^), occur in this tune. The scale differs in the 
Rohi and Avrobi, Rohi^ sa^ re (komal)^ ga^ ma^ (komal)^ tna^ (^/vrs), dha^ (komal), 
Avrolii: sa, /i/, dba (komai), pa, ma, (komal^) ma, {tlvra)^ ga^ re, (kowal)^ 
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RAO DBEPAK^ the great god tune of fire. Deepak, is created out of that mouth of 
Mahadeo, which is turned towards the east. This tune with its Ragnfs, Patras and Bharyas, 
^may be played, in the months of May and June, the hottest time of the year. And the hour 
for its performance is Sandhi Prakash (dusk), when the shades of night are beginning 
1o gather on the waning light of the day. This tune has the remarkable power of invoking 
fire in Nature and if played at the right hour with that correctness which it demands then 
the effect is so magical that all the lights would bum instantaneously. It is a highly complicated and 
classical tune. The scale differs in the Arohl and Avrohi. Aroht: sa, ga, ma>, (tiYra),pa, dha, 
(komal), pa. sa. Arrohl : sa, ni, dha tkomal), ni. sa, ga,pa,ma\ itirra), ga, re (komal), 
sa. This mystic Rag, is extinct now and the legend attached to its extirpation is that the 
Court musician. Tan Sen, was singing it in the presence of fte mighty Emperor Akbar. 
His whole soul poured into the piece of music he was singing, and note after note 
vibrated through the air, and thrilled the element and the spellbound listeners. His song 
had no ending, till at last nature was moved beyond control. Fire was ignited through occult 
powers and the place was in flames. This extraordinary incident has proved fatal to the tune, 
and none has dared to sing it since. The awe and fear with which it is regarded even to¬ 
day is beyond belief. The greatest musician will bend his head in reverence and silence at 
gf the very name, of Deepak, and will refuse the honour of singing it. It is strange that an 
incident which happened centuries ago should still exercise the same influence on the minds 
“ of the people as if it had happened to day. The notes are there, the melody is there, but no 
one has the courage and boldness to sing it and the deplorable fact remains that one of the 
six great Rags, is lost to the world. The tradition goes on to say that the record may only 
be broken if the world produces another Tan Sen, which is not likely. Deepak, is represented as 
a handsome young man in the prime of life, most gorgeously robed in red, sparkling in dark¬ 
ness. The brilliancy of his person is so intense that rays penetrate the gloom and shoot like 
tongues of fire. He is riding the Deepak Lat, (bird of music), who shoots flames of fire 
^ from his seven beaks, and catching fire as he floats along the atmosphere and space, aepa , 
has five Ragnis : Kamode, Desl, Kanhra, Kedara and Nut. Kamode, and Desi, are beauties 
in distress. Kedara, is so lost in the thoughts of Mahadeo, that she assumes his form. Nut, and 
i Kanhra, are magnificent women with moral and physical courage. “Daring and bold in war, 
I ardent and impatient in love”. Nut, is represented as a comiuering hero holding the severed 
^ head of the enemy in her hand. 

- RAOiM kanhra, the goddess tune of Rag Deepak, is represented as a female warrior 

I conqueror, with clear cut handsome features, standing straight, robed in white, and shimine- 
f ring gems, a naked sword in one hand, and an elephant’s tooth in the other hand. The entire 
! premises is burning and dry wth smouldering fire, a huge grey elephant is cowering before her 
I supplicating her for his lost tooth. Her delicate nostrils are dilating with disdain, and she 
gives him a withering glance. Her dark eyes flash fire. The time for its performance is e.uly 
' night. There are 18 varieties of Kanhra, the one represented here is Karnati Kanhra, which, 
! is Sampooran, and takes, sa. ra, {tirra), ga, ma, (komai), pa, dha, (Krra.) and nl 

(komai). It is a classical, difficult and impressive Ragnl. 
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RAG MEGM^ One of the six great god tunes. It is the Lord of Rains. This has come j 
out of the fifth head of Mahadeo^ which is turned heavenwards. The months in which it should 
be played are July and August, along with its Ragnls^ Putras and Bharyas. It charms the ele¬ 
ment of water in nature and acts as a spell to bring forth torrents of rain flooding the country. 

It may be played at all times of the rainy season. Megh^ is rspresented as a dark, handLome 
man of formidable appearance. He holds a naked sword in the hand flourishing it in mid air, 
as if to rend the very skies, growling and snarling in rage. He scowls heavily. His eyes are 
fierce. His hair is drawn upwards and twisted like a turban. The heavens are blackened with 
angry clouds. Thunder and lightning tear the murky, thick atmosphere, creating an altogether 
dreadful aspect. Megh^ was sung by Ehn Se/i, in the time of Emperor Akbar, and it brought 
forth torrents of rain, avoided famine, and cured pestilence. Megh^ is rendered in Gamak^ 
{guttral forceful variations), resembling thunder and storm, and only sung by strong powerful 
athletic exponents. The last time Megh^ was sung was by Khansaheb Zakiruddeen Khan 
of Vdeypore, (Dhurpadia)^ in the last great music conference in Baroda in 1916 and much ; 
to our amazement, a sudden storm brewed, rains poured in torrents and the disturbance lasted 
for a couple of hours. It was a historic memorable occurrence. Such a Aiegh^ could have 
been rendered by Mohammadali Khan^ of Rampur also. Rag Megh is extinct tody. It is Odh^^ | 

and takes 5 notes in the scale-: Aro/i/, sa, re, ma, pa^ ni^ Avrohi^ sa, n/, pa, ma, re, sa. The /na,re, | 

slur is characteristic. Megh^ ha,s five RagnIs^ Bhopal!^ Malar^ Oojri^ Tank^ 2LndBeskar. Bhopal!^ ' 
is a bright inost attractive and popular melody, and is Khadao^ (6 notes in the scale), and 
does not take nia, it originated in Bhojpal^ (^Bhopal). Malar^ is draped in white jessamine 
flowers, singing on-the Dotara, Tank^ is also called Tilang^ and much patronised in Punjab, She 
reclines on a Divan^ of lotus flowers. Deskar^ is represented as a beautiful female anointed 
with sandal wood paste, playing chess on a terrace. 

RAGI^I QOJRl^ the goddess tune of Rag Megh^ is represented floating on an island 
of water, with palaces of mists and bubbles of a hundred colours, made of lotus blooms. 
Fleecy clouds encircle her dainty limbs. She is seated on the foliage of lotus, playing and singing, 
accompanied by her lovely companions, existing, in eternal bliss. GoJrJ^ is Kbadao^ and has the 
same scale as Todi, but P^, is dropped, but those Gunis^ who had the knowledge of the secret of 
the Pakad^ (catch), of Tor//, and Gojrl^ knew how to discriminate between the two. 
Gojr!^ is extinct. The Arohl^ is sa, re, ga^ dha^ n/ and Avrohl^ is sa, /i/ r/Aa. ma\ 

ga^ re, sa. Ragnl Gojri^ is really a kind of a Tor// and Rag Megh^ is really of the Malar^ group 
at the same time there is a secret method of giving prominence to the Pakad (catch), of both 
Rags^ in such a way that the affinity is extremely sympathetic and harmonious, at the same 
time the distinctive feature of each Rag^ is very clearly and cleverly displayed. 

The real value of music is, when it arouses a beautiful thought and image, The joy 
is in the sound of the inward memory of something known, an allusion which recalls a glorious 
aspect of nature, of moonlit waters, of forest glades, summer twilights, glimmering stars ia ‘ 
blue heavens, of the wdnds and birds combining in everlasting songs, it is then that a complete 
spell is woven upon ones imagination, and entire self. 
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Rag Adhya. (Law of melodies). 

MURCHANA^ is the scale of 22 Shmtis^ (l/4 tones). 

SARGAM^ is the scale of 12 notes, written thus-: sa, re, re, ga^ ga^ ma^ ma\ pa^ 
iha^ dha^ ni^ ni. The notes underlined are (komal)^ ma^ is natural, but nia\ with an accent 
is (tivra), 

SHIJDH^ (pure) notes are 7 in number viz : sa, re, ga^ ma^ pa^ dha^ ni. 

VIKRIT (affected) are 5 in number viz : re, ^a, ma, d/ra, nf. out of these 5 notes, 

4 are (komal)^ viz-: re, ga^ dha^ ni^ and one note «»a’, is (tivra)* 

JAN AKA THATti (Rag producing modes). They are 12 va number. 

BASIC THATM^ are 10 in number, under which are classified all the derivation /?ags, 
Ragnis^ Patras and Bharyas that bear affinity to each group, and also classifies the position 
of the Janaka. The Basic Thath (modes), are very cleverly arranged indeed, and are named, 
as. Bilawal^ Kalian^ Khamaj^ Bhairaon^ Bhairaveen^ Asaori^ Todi^ Poorvi^ yMirva and 
l%der these 10 basic Thath^ about 200 R'^gs, are placed, carefully selected in classified groups. 
Out of these, 150 Rags^ have become obscure, and only about 50 Rags^ are known and popularized 
^"^1 throughout the country. The secret of the 150 classical Rags^ is still preserved in some 

4'atnilies of Gants^ as a precious legacy, but its destiny has slowly been worked out, and 

-lie grave »is being dug deeper and deeper, until no traces of the beautiful melodies will be left, 
^hich is a bad symptom in Art. 

Please Remember that-: 

1. Every Thath^ is capable of producing Parva Rags^ and Vitar Rags. 

2. That Parva Rags^ are nothing but the counterparts of Uttar Rags. 

3. That Madhyam, is Adhva Darshak, i, e, that which shows the way. There are 2 

'^adhyams one is natural aia^ which generally occurs in the morning melodies, and aia\ 

which occurs in the evening melodies. 

4. In the Sandhi Prakash (dawn and twnlight), Rags^ re, dha^ are komal. 

5. In the advanced morning and evening dha^ are natural. 

6. In the middle of the day and middle of the night ga^ m, are komal. 

7. The Vadi^ or the most important king note, will determine the exact time of the Rag. 

. 8. It may be stated that it is impossible to set a Rag, to notation in all its varied 

? ‘^rms and details. The Swarup^ (formation; of a Rag, may be indicated by notation only 

I ^he field of an artistic academic production depends upon the individual assertion and artis- 
■' "y of the exponent, the resources he may apply are inexhaustible, and it is the great privilege 
the singer to include many abstract principles, that underlie the practical art during the 
4 •''JUrse of a performance. One song may last for 2 hours, and the performer will not repeat 

J same Tan (expansion), in the same m inner when he sings the same song again, hence 

’earning to sing by * Notation' is crippling ones Individuality in Indian Music. 
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1* BilclWtll Xhntll sa, re^ ga^ ma^ pa^ dlm^ nl, sa 

BILAWAL TtiATH^ is also called Shankra Bbaran Mel^ the scale is Sbudh^ and 
takes rrici^ {natural). Most of the BHawal Thath Rligs^ are morning melodies, and stress is 
aid upon the Vttar ang^ (2nd part of the scale). The beauty of the Uttar ang Rags^ 
chiefly m the Avrohr, (descent, from high to low in the scale), sa, /?/ dha, pa. 

Kalian Thath^ is the counterpart of the Bifawa! Thath^ the distinguishing feature lies 
in ma, i„ Bilawal Thath^ it is ma, (komal)^ and in Kalian Thath, it is ma', (tivra), and 
tterefore stress is laid upon the Parva ang (1st, half of the scale), and the beauty of the 

tirva ang Rags, lies chiefly in the Arohi, (ascent, from low to high in the scale), sa, 
re, ga, ma. 

Bilawal Thath, corresponds with no. 29 of the Janaka Thath. 


A group of 21 RSgs, is placed under this Thath, Viz-: 


1 . 

Shudh Bilawal, 

2. 

Aliya Bilawal, 

3. 

Nut Bilawal, 

4. 

Sukul Bilawal. 

5. 

Bebag. 

6. 

Beh’agra, 

7. 

Mand, 

8. 

Pab'ari, 

9. 

Deskar. 

10 . 

Deoglrl, 

11. 

Sankra. 


12. Oankalt, 

13 . Sarparda, 

14. Patmanjrl, 

15 . Koakab, 

16^ Maloha Kedara, 

17. Jaldhar Kedata, 

18. ^lit. 

19. Hem, 

20. Durga, 

21. Lacha Sakh, 


Out of these 21 Rags^ only 6 are popularly known viz-: A Ilya ^ Behag^ Aland, PahaH^ 
Sankra^ and Sarparda, The rest are only known to experts. Bilawal ang (style), is clearly 
demonstrated in these Regs. There are many kinds of Bilawni, but only a few are quoted liere. 

In learning to sing Indian Music, it is best to start with the Bilawal scale, the vib¬ 
ration of each tone is more or less uniform, and to acquire the full tones, mentally and mu¬ 
sically IS the first step of importance. The Swamp, (formation), of the Thath Rag, uuist 
be^ indicated, so that the student gets a firm hold of the Thath scale and its value in the 
Reg, thus facilitating his introduction to the Vikrit, taffected), tones gradually. The counter 
part of Bilawal, i. q, Kalian, should form the second stage, in which one Vikrit note rna', ' 
(tlyra) is introdnced; then, Kharnaj, should form the 3rd stage in which botli «/, are fully 
displayed; Bhairaon, should follow KhamTij, and it takes re and dha {komal). By this time 
the pupil has acquired a firm hold of the Saptak, sa, rc, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, full tones’ 
and the Sargarn, sa, re, re, ga, ga, ma, ma\ pa, dha, dha, ni, ni, sa, half tones. 
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No. 2 . Kalian I'hath sa, re, ga, ma', pa, dha, nl, s'a, 


'■ THATH, is tJ,e counterpart of the Birawal Tbath, and takes ma', (tivra) 
hence Rags pkced under Kahan Tbath, are chiefly eveimig melodies. 16 in number viz-: 


1 . Vemen 

2 . Yemen Kalian 

3. Shudb Kalian 

4. Bhoop Kaiian 

5. Jet Kalian 

6. Savani Kalian 

7. Shy am Kalian 

8 . Chandra Kant 


9. Kedara 

10 . Ha meet 

11 . Kainode 

12 . Chcbaya Nut 

13. Goad Saran^ 

14. Yemeni Bilawal 

15. Hindole 

16. Malsari 


j Out of these 16 R’^gs only 2 are popularly known viz-: Yemen Kalian and BbopalL 

j KadTira, Kamode and Goud Sarang are gradually forgotten, and the rest are obscure' 

^ fltndole, IS a morning Rag, and Goad Sarang and Malsari are afternoon melodies, the rest 
! of the 13 melodies, are to be sung at night.. 

I These Rags, are divided into 3, classes; in which they may drop ma', or take ma'. 

I 1 ST CLASS. Those Rags which take both ma are Hameer, Kedara, Kamode, Chchaya 

j Nut, Goud Sarang, Yemeni Bilawal and Shyam Kalian. 

■ ^ 2 ND CLASS. Those Rags which take ma', both ways are, Yemen, Blndole, and 

^ ^Isarl. Yemen, is the Thath RTig, and is Sampooran both w^ays therefore capable of 
^ ans, Vadi Sur ns g3. Hindole, drops ee^ and both ways. Vad! Sur is ga, Malsari 
j drops -Ti?, and dha^ both ways. Vadi Sur is pa, 

I 3RD CDASS. Rags, which drop ma\ or take it only in the Avrobi^ (descent) are; 

I hopali^ Jet Kalian^ Shudb Kalian^ Chandra Kant^ and Savani Kalian, Bhopail^ drops 
• ma', and ni, both ways. In Avrohl, it takes ma', in Mend (slur) which is most effectivl Vadi 
ar, IS ga. Jet kalian, also drops md, and ni, both ways, its Vadi Sur is pa, and there 
m lies the difference. Shudh Kalian, drops ma', and ni, and Chandra Kant, drops, ma', 
m tfie Arohi. Vadi Sur ga, is also common, but the latter is an obscure Rag. 

Three simple rules are to be remembered for ail these Rags. 

1. lhat the Avrohl, of all the Rags, is common viz-:sa, ni, dha pa ma' pa dha 
pa, ga, ma, re, sa. . . , , 


2. The Pradhan Ang, (distinguishing feature), is in the Arohi (ascent). 

3. ^ In the Arohi, ni, is wakr (not successive), and in the Avrohi, ga, is wakr. 
Some Rags, being Khadao, (6 notes in the scale), and Odhao, (5 notes in the’scale) and 
also having wakr Surs (not .successive), it makes it extremely difficult to retain t],e Lxact 
charactenstic individuality of that particular Rag, so that in creating Tans in Dhurat Lay, 
(rapid time) the performer falls back upon the Tlmih scale, and every now and then cleverh^ 
shows tne ‘Catch', of that particular Rag, to avoid confusion. This secret is known to the 
experts and tney take a pride in displaying their talent. 
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No. 3. 


Khamaj Thath sa, re, ga, ma, pa^ dha, ni, sa 


Its Shastric name is KambhoJ!Mel^namtd after a king Kambhoj! of Kambhoj (Cambay), 
from where it takes its origin and name. The display of (komal) is characteristic. Just 
as much as ma, (natural) is characteristic of Bilawal Thath Rags^ and ma*, (tirra)^ is , 
characteristic of Kalian Thath Rags, ni (komal) is characteristic of Khamaj Thath Rags. 

18 R^gs^ are placed under the Khamaj Thath, These be divided into three groups, j 
Those that take for its V^dr^ and those that take for its Vsdi^ and those that take 
nia, for its V^di, 


ga^ VADI 

(have a tinge of Khamaj) 

1 . Khamaj 

2. Khambavati 

3 . Jhinjotl 

4 . Tllang 

5. Dutga 

6. Rageshti 


(have 

7. 

8 . 

. 9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

15, 

ma, VADI 


re, VADf 
a tinge of Sorath) 

Sorath 

Des 

Tllak Kamode ^ 

i 

Jejevanti 1 

Oara | 

Narayen! | 

Pratab VaraJi | 


14. Bud Hans 17 , Goand Malar 

15 . Nut Malar 18. Kag SoravH, 

16. Shudh Malar 


Out of these, Khamajj Khambavati^ Jhinjotl^ Tllang^ Sorath^ Des^ Tllak Kamode^ Jejevanti^ 
and Gara^ are popular. Rageshn\ Narayen!^ Pratab Varall^ Bad Mans^ Nut Malar^ Shudh 
Malar^ Goad Malar^ and Nag Soravll are obscure and known only to the great experts. 
Khamaj^ and Bes, are excellent melodies for female voices and for Thumrly style of singing. 
JhlnjQti^ and Gara^ lend themselves to Gut Toda^ style of playing on the Si tar. The secret of 
singing Tllak Kamode^ and Jejevanti^ is known to the great Ustads^ of Rarnpar, Jejevanti^ 
has tlie power of curing incurable deseases. Rageshri^ and Bageshrl^ are exquisite melodics, 
quite different to each other. Rageshn\ is obscure, while Bageshri^ is extremely popular. 
Goad Malar^ Nut Malar and Shudh Malar^ are to be sung when rains are falling. Naraycnl^ 
Pratab Varall^ and Nag Soravll^ are shastric names, and are obscure. jSor<7i^/ / ha s the 
po^^r_^to m^tify venomous snakes. 
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No. 4 Bhairaon Thath, sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dj^ nt, sa, 


' The Shastrlc name of Bhairaon Thlith is Qound Alalav Ate!. The dha, f^komai), 

is important in pointing to the fact that the significance of Bhairaon Thath Rags, are 
Sandhi Pvakash (meeting of the two times dawn and twilight), and the melodies placed 
under this Thath are chiefly ^ttar Ang (2nd part of the scale), stress therefore is laid on pa, 
\ dha. nl. ss. 


i are 

19 placed under 

this Thath which 

are as follows— : 

1. 

Bhafraon 

11. 

Jogiya 

2. 

Bengal Bhairaon 

12. 

Prabhavatl or Prabhat 

3. 

Shiv Aiut Bhairaon 

13. 

Sourasht 

4. 

Anand Bhairaon 

14. 

Bibhas 

5. 

Aheer Bhairaon 

15. 

Gourl 

6. 

Des Gound 

16. 

Lallt Pancham 

7, 

Aiegh Ranjlnl 

. 17. 

Savcrl 

8. 

Gun Kail 

18. 

Zeelaf 

9. 

Rani Kail 

19. 

Hejaz 

10, 

Kalingra 




In all these melodies there is a great spirit of devotion, renunciation, Divine praises, 
prayers, self abnigation and annihilation. The themes are highly devotional, mystic philoso¬ 
phic and soul stirring. The most popular are Bhairaon, Kalingra, and Jogiya. am-.a , 
Bibhas, Prabhat, Goars and Zeelaf have fallen into disuse, and the rest are obscure. All the 
melodies are highly scientific and impressive. 

As a rule dropping ga, ni, in the evening melodies does not seem right, similarly 
dropping- re dha, in the morning melodies does not seem right. The Rags, which drop 
ma, and ni, take ga, and pa, as strong. Bhairaon Prabhat, Kalingra and Sourasht are 
sanipooran. In RanJinj\ pa^ dha^ are dropped. In are dropped. 

In Jogiya, ga, is dropped. In Ram Kali, ma, nl, are dropped in Arohi. BihhaS drops , 
ni, both ways and is distinct. In the group of Rags, belonging to the Bhairaon Tha 
thme is preeminently a beauty of spiritual intimation, a mysterious reverberation of the mys 
and sorrows of mankind, a significance which philosophy has not been able to explain. The 
passionate response of the heart to truth, is the ultimate aim of things and in such moments 
of abandonment, technique and theory become mechanical. The flood of glorious toues bring 
Heaven before ones eyes, when the R'ags, are rendered faultlessly and are a source of moral 
refreshment and strength. Knowledge and feeling therefore must unite the Art of expressto 
with the Art of form entering the soul through a complex process of ear ng. le 
: Thath Rags, elevate one into an exaltation which is music’s highest sanction. 
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SANGIT OF INDIA 


No. 5 Bhairavcen Thath, re, ma^ pa, dha^ ni^ sa^ 

The Shasiric name of this Thath (mode) is Tod!^ but the R^g Bhairareen is 

a universally popular and favourite one, tlierefore this mode is known as the Bhairavecn 
Tlihib, 

Rags^ placed under this Thath^ are 10 in number which are as follows**: 


1 . 

Bhairavcen 

6 . 

Zangula 

2. 

Malkaus 

7. 

Motki or Komal Bageshri 

3. 

Bhopal 

8. 

Shudh Savant 

4. 

Asvarl 

9. 

Basant Mukhari 

5. 

Dhanashri 

10. 

Bilas Khani Tod! 


All the melodies of the Bhairavcen Jhath^ excepting two Aialkaas and Bhairavcen^ 
are entirely obscure, and known only to the great experts. If music had been ?nore 
popular these obscure Rsgs^ would have come into prominence. Some are extremely fasci¬ 
nating and beautiful. But even their names are unknown to the musical people. All the 
R^gs, under this Thntb^ are classical, and should be imparted onl}^ by one who knows. 
Zangula^ is of Arabic invention and is fit for dancing and instrumental music. Bhopal^ 
is quite different to Bhopal!. These delicate differences are known to the Ounls (experts). 
The deep rich tones of Malkaus^ at midnight resound in the atmosphere till dawn. The 
musical enquirer should seek expert guidance in creating and developing the faculty of inner 
perception of a thousand points of interest connected with delicate expansions and harmonic 
progressions. Bhairavecn^ is one of the most popular airs suited to female voices. It is 
exquisitely lyrical and has a unique way of reaching imaginative reasons. Benares! Dadra^ 
Kajri of Mirzapar^ Char Bad of Datia^ folk songs have alluring famous compositions in 
Bhairavcen, Malkaus, the midnight melody, is one of the 6 great God tunes. It takes 5 
notes in the scale sa^ ma^ ^ winch are kotnal, Uindoie^ another God tune takes 

the same notes Tivra. Alafkans^ is popular, Mindole, \s not. Alalkaus display’s rich, deep, 
lavish expressions of genuine luiman emotions. Such serious classical melodies have a tendency 
of inspiring spiritual communications with .supernatural forces, a communication more ancient 
than speech, intuitively understood by all who have attained true self consciousness, Asvarl^ 
is different to Asnori^ Saveri^ or Savari, Koinal Bageshri^ is different to Bageshrl, but 
equally charming. Kouial Bageshri^ is obscure, while is as popular as 

Bilas Khan! fodi, is a serious heavy melody suitable for a man’s voice, containing treasures 
of expression. Close careful attention is tlie natural consequence of worthy intellectual 
acquisitions, and more particularly to observe the concurrent strains of R^gs, their inviltit- 
tudes of rhythmic figures, modulations, their multifarious gleams and combinations of ionc 
colour^ the power of unwavering concentration is encumbent. Music is a vivid intensifier 
of noble tlioughts and visions. 
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Rag' Adhy; 


i 

1 

1 


^ No. 6. Asaori Thath sa, re, ma, pa, dim, s'a, 

The Shastric, name of Asaori is Bbairaveen, In the Shastrlc period Bhniraveen^ 

■ was sting with a tivra but the Muslim period determined Rags and Tal^ and since the 
) systematization of Rag^ Tai, by Tan Sen^ the practice has been strictly followed by the 
? learned exponents. Asaori^ is a mystic melody and has power over the supernatural forces, 
i and although it is an extremely classical melody it is very popular, and the TtTaih^ (mode) 

• takes its name after As'aori. 

\ 11 Rags^ are placed under this Thath^ viz—: 

I 


1. 

Asaori 

. 7. 

Adana 

2. 

JaunpQorl 

8. 

Mirabai ki Malar 

3. 

Deo Qandbar or Qandhari 

9. 

Kousi Kanfira 

4. 

Sindh Bbairaveen 

10. 

Kbui 

5. 

Desi 

11. 

Abbeeri 

6. 

Durbari 




Asaori^ Jaunpoorl^ Darbari and Adana^ are popular, Sindh Bbairaveen^ Mirabai ki Malar 
and Kbiit are known to experts. Desi^ Kousi and Abheer!^ are quite obscure. These 
: marvellous Rogs, are compositions of thinkers who thought profoundly and imparted to their 
music the strength they won from the conflicts of the superficial world which led them to 
; higher consciousness. Mirabai ki Malar^ intensifies the Heavenly glow of life and raises 
one to a higher sphere. The haunting Asaori^ has a deep fascination for peacocks and 
, serpants completely subjugating them; paralyzing and hypnotizing their will, Jaunpoor!^ 

' is often confused with Asltori, The chief difference lies in In Jaunpoori ^ it is tivta 

iboth wa 3 -s. and Asaori^ iokts re iivra^ in Arobl^ and 1!^, kowai in A^vrohi, Sbudh BUawa! 
and Aiiya Biiawa!^ are ahvays confused, similarly Asaori^ and *l3i^^poorI^ nve also always con¬ 
tused, though all the four Rugs, are quite distinct if carefully guarded. Experts know the dis- 
. tincticn. All the Rags, under the classical Asaori Tbatb , should take ££, komal, 'm Avrohi, 

! and re tivra, in Arohi, These scientific laws are gradualh^ forgotten and such Rugs, as 
Desi, Abbeeri and Kousi, have gone into oblivion. The lofty breadth and noble grandeur of 
Durbari, is equal to Meyerbeer and Wagner, entailing one in a luxurious abandonment of 
feelings connected with majesterial power. The enchanting Abbeeri enchains you by its erotic 
: glamour and smiling^’’ beckons you among the concealed perfume of flowers responding to 
i the enthralling sound of magic i^'ui (flute). Music strengthens the intellectualization 
: and reinforces the moral visions and aspects of life. 
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No. 7 Poorbi rhrith, su, ga^ ma\ pa, dha, nl, sh, 

Tlie Sbastrlc name of this lhath is “Ram KrlyaJ' The difference between 
Bhalraon Thaih and Poorbi Thath is that of a Madhyam. The former takes ma, Slmdn, 

and the latter takes nia', (tivra), Todl Thaih takes ga, komal and Poorbi Thath takes 
ga tivra. 

13 melodies are placed under Poorbi Thath di\’ided in 2 groups, those that take the 
Poorbi form, and those that take the Shri Ang (form). 



POORBI Also, 


SHRI ANG, 


1. 

Poorbi, 

6. 

Shri, 

10. 

Deepak 

2. 

Jet Shri, 

7. 

Mans Narayen 

11. 

Tank, 

3. 

Purya Dhanashri, 

8 . 


12. 

Goiiri, 

4. 

Basant, 

9. 

Triveni, 

13. 

Reva 

5. 

Paraj. 






Paraj and Basant, are Sandhi Prakash, the rest are evening melodies. Purya, Purya 
Dhanashri, Pare}, Basant, and Goari, are known to experts and the rest are extinct. 

In Poorbi Ang melodies, the combination ga, is indispensible. and in Shri Ang, 

P«, re, is indispensible. Ram Kali, is a melods" in Bhairaon Thath, ■which drops tna, and 
nf^in Arohi, and is a morning tune, known to experts. Ram Kriya, is a nielodj^ in Poorbi 
Thath, -which drops ma\ and ni, in Arohi, and is an evening tune, and is extinct. 

The re djm, of Shri Rag, is Ati komal (quarter tone), while the re. dha , of Poorbi 
is komal. This is kncrom to all experts. All tJie God tunes have quarter tones. The legend 
of uhe extiipation of Rag Deepak is, that Tan Sen, was the last great exponent who sang 
Deepak, so miraculously that the whole place was in flames. This incident was regarded as an 
omen from the unknown, and experts consider it a sacrilege even to mention the name of 

Deepak, much less to sing it. The Rag, lies buried in its own ashes since. Shri Rag, is 

also a mystic melody and cures incurable deseases. Triveni, or Tirvan, signifies the blend 
of 3 sacred waters, singing merrily and sw'eetly in harmony. Rag Triveni is a most 
fascinating melody. Basant, is the name of a Rag to be .sung in the season of Basant, 
when the delicate yellow flowers scent the atmosphere, and spread thickly like a luxurious 
carpet. Ihe maidens dressed in Basanti (yellow) move in grace in dance—song and swing 
merrily. There is gladness and joy of the spring of hope and wishes Basant is a popular 
favourite. Ihe Imoyant measured evolutions of rhythm intermingled with the mellow sounds, 
IS intuitively understood by all, who have attained a truly musical selfconscious spirit. 
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Rag- Adliya 


No. 9. Marva Thath sn, g^, pL\ dha^ n/, S7j, 


The ShastHc name of Aiarva Thath is ''Gaman Shnrnm Ale//' The melodies idaced 
iiider this mode are divided into two groups. Half are evening melodies and half are 
Liorning melodies. In the evening melodics, some arc sun^ in the Gourn or Oouri^ 

t 3 de and some are sung in the Purya^ style. In the morning group of melodies, some are 
ung in the Lalit st^de and some are sung in the Sohinl st 3 de. Pnrva Ang ( 1 st half) is 
Tominent in the evening melodies, and the Uttar Ang (2nd half) is prominent in vhe 
iielodies of the morning. This secret is known to all experts. 


MORNING MELODIES, 
retaining 

Lalit or Sohinl Ang, 

1 . Lailt, 

2 . Pancbam, 

3 . Bhatyar, 

4 . Bhlkhar, 

5 . BJbhas, 

X 6 . Sohinl. 


EVENING MELODIES 
retaining 

Goar I or Pticva Ang. 

1 . Alarva, 

2 . Purya, 

3 . Jei ShrL 

4 . Mall Ooiira, 

5 . Sazglrl, 

6 . BernrL 


Warva and Purya are 'twilight* melodies dropping pa^ and are Purva Ang, Lalit and 
Sohinl are *dawn* melodies also dropping P^, and are Uttar Ang^ and are the counter parts of 
Harva and Purya, Marva and Purya should be sung one after the other. Thei" signify' 
he approach of Kalian Thath melodies, Lallt^ Purya^ Jet^ Aiarva^ Sohinl and Diohas^ 
na 3 ^ be heard 03 ^ experts occasionally, but the rest are obscure. The morning melodies should 
dve prominence to Uttar Ang and the distinctive features being subtle, care should be taken 
o retain its puritv" by showing its ^Paknd' ever 3 ^ now and then. In the evening melodies, the 
orce is laid on the Purva Ang, And while rendering Tans and Lay^ the Sars are 
ikely to be mixed up, so the special combination of each Pag^ should be showm clearly, 
rhe difference between Alarva^ and Poorbl, is that of dha. Alarva, takes dha, natural 
vhile Poorbl takes dha , konial. 

The masses are blissfuly ignorant of even the names of most of the melodies much 
ess their rendering. This is due to the utterly degenerate state of Indian music which is 
uch a trag'edy. 


(See chart on page 85) 
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No. iO Kafl lhath, re^ ma^ pa^ dha^ ni^ sd^ | 

j 

__ The Shastrlc name of this Thhth, is Harpriya Mel, but owing to the popularity ot ! 
Kafi Rag, it is known as Kafl Thath. Most Rags, placed under this ThZth, are to hei 
rendered either at midday or midnight. The ga, nl, koniat, points to the fact that after 
playing tlie evening Rags, that take konwl, like Durbaci, the KZff Thath midnight 

melodies, which takedha. tivro, should be introduced. Similarly the morning melodies, which 
take dha, komal, should be rendered first like Asaorl, then tire midday melodies, whiclr take ■ 
ciha, tivra, should be introduced.This arrangement is academic, scientific and artistic. 

31 Rags^ are placed under Rafi Thath^ Viz-: 


1. Kali 

2 . Dhani 

3. Dhanashri 

4 . Bheempalasi 

5 . Sendbora 

6. tians Kankanl 14, Shri Ranjini 

7. Pat Aianjr! 15 . Shahana 

8 . Pardeepak! 15 ^ fiuseini Kan hr a 


9 . Behar 
10 * Pee loo 

11 . Barva 

12 . bteelainbari 

13. Bagesbrl 


17. /V^ 7 /A'/ Kan bra 
IS. Soba Kanhra 

19. Soghrai 

20 . Deosakb 

21 . Megh 

22 . Surdasi Malar 

23. Alfyaa ki Malar 

24. Oonnd Malar 


25. Ramdast 

26. Sbtidh Sarang 

27. Aladh Madb Sarang 

28. Bindrabani Sarang 

29. Miyan kl Sarang 

30. Sukhdhan Sarang 

31 . Savant Sarang 


The Kafl Thath Rags^ are divided into 3 groups Malar^ Kanhra^ and Sarang, 

(^) There are 12 varieties of/rla/ar viz-: 1 . Sbudh^ 2 . Megh^ 3 . Gound^ 4 . Surdasi^ 5 . 
Ramdasl, 6 . Miyanki, 7 . Mirabalkl, s.Dhulla, g.CharJookI, m. Chanchatsar ki n. Nut, 
12 . Desi, 


(^) There are 10 varieties of A" 5 j 7 /ira viz-: i.Durbari^ 2 . Adana^ 3 . Sbahana, 4 . Kousf 
5 . Soha, 6 . Soghrai^ 7 . Naiki^ s. tiusein!^ 9 , Moondrik^ 10 . Deosakh, 

(Q There are 7 varieties of Sarang viz-: 1 . Shndh, 2 . Bindrabani, 3 . Madh Madh, 

4 . Sankhdhun, 5 . Savant, 6 . Miyanki, 7 . Gound, 

All these melodies are restricted to great experts and drifted to obscurity. Durbari, Gound 
Malar, Sarang, Behar, Ad"ana, Peeioo, Bageshri, Kafi and Bbeempniasl, are popular. In 
all these Rags, sa, nia, pa, combination is strong and re, dha, is weak. In tlie Kanhra, 
the ni, pa, combination is beautiful in the Uttar, and ga, iu the Pnrva. Tire proportion 
of dha, ga, has to be carefully preserved. The combination ga re sa, is that of Durbar!. 
and to distinguish other Kanhra, ga, ma, re, sa, is used, ga, dha, and particularly ga^ 
are omitted in Sarang. Rags, retaining the Kanhra, and Sarang, Ang. (form), carry 

the revered name of TSn Sen. Peeioo, is of Muslim origin and takes 12 notes, the Shadti 

in Arohi, occur and komal in Avrohi. it is a mixture of Oonri, Bheernpalasi, and 
Bhairaveen. The Sbastric name of its Thath is 'Dhainaka' and Peeioo is its isolated 
example. The Senya, descendants of Tan Sen, present Peeioo of Dhainaka in this form-: 
sa, re ga, rna', pa, dha, ni, sa, pure aud classical. They insert all notes also with rich 
colourful effect. The Rampur Ustads render Peeioo in the correct maimer. 

(See chart on page 86 ) 
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Anecdotes 


Ihe Chissica/ Sanglt^ is an occult science, and a part of the Divine tieveiaiion^ thcre- 
foie it is held in high reverance. 'fhe Rags synchronize with certain seasons and hours, 
and certain eleinaiital preperties are attributed to the seven planets, like air, fire, and earth. 
llie^ seven planets control the seven Surs (notes), so it stands to reason that great Rags, 

■ rendeied accurately according to cosmic laws are possessed of supernatural powers. We have 
i nianj fantastic legends, traditions, and anecdotes, relating' weird experiences of men. The 
j following few are recorded from manuscripts and from the traditions preserved in the family 
of gunis (experts). Music also subdues wild anlmais and charms the birds. 


. iiaijoo, was such a past master that he melted stones with the majic quality 

0 . Ins voice. It is a scientific appeal, as all things in nature have sounds. 

, f Bakshoo, practised the keytoues at dawn in the flowing river, waist deep. 

.Vheu the waters vibrated in response to the correct tones, the practice was complete, 

o. Siiitan Shsrki, King of Jaanpiir. was so enamoured of music that he left the state 
in the hands of the princes and retired in the jungles, learnt the secret of tones of nature 
: and invented the melody Jaunpuri, and 12 varieties of Shy am. 

4. are such melodies that when they are rendered with accuracy 

, and precision tliey bring calamity. The last song that Rupmati, sang w-as aChciiava The 
last song that Mirabai sung was a Redarn. 


5. Peroze Khan, had such a powerlui v'oice that he had to be accompanied by 18 
; instruments. His songs carried a message to the neighbouring countries through the 

.sympathetic vibration in the atmosphere. 

6 . Mirza Mohammad Bulba!, would play the Nai in his garden. The nightingales 
w'ould hov'er around him and^fliitter from branch to branch until they actually dropped down 
in a state of ecstasy. The Mirza was called Bulbui. because he imitated ni.ghtingales well. 

, r> vvus asxed which of the 2 knowledges ■was better. The knowledge of 

t,:e ^ language or the knowled.tre of mus/c. So he said, “Both are indispensible to each 

other. Ihe rXrt oi Music, is tone, and the Science of Persian is rhythm, without rhythm 
there can be no welody,^^ 

8 . Rudra Been, was invented by Mahad&o, from the sleeping lorinoi Parbati, When 
it was completed, he played upon it, and Ganeshji, accompanied him on the Pakhavaj. The 
performance touched the spiritual self, and in a state of ecstacy Parhati, danced to it. Since 
then dancing was considered a sacred Art, and received religious sanction and protection. 

9 . Siraj.ud.dowlah used to hold concerts in the jungles for the benefit of the animals. 
\\ iicn Todi was piay-ed, it attracted the deer wdio would come nearer aud nearer listen¬ 
ing to the .strains with rapture and pleasure. Similarly, Asaori would attract serpents 
and peacocks.^ The serpents would coil round the body of Sirajuddowlah. 

10 . Tan Sen, the coun-musican, the last greatest singer India produced, had such 
extraordinary power over his music, that by' way' of control over the elements he began 
singing one of the niglit tunes at noon. He sang with such effect that as far as liis glorious 
voice could reach, the world became enveloped in darkne.'^s. 


x-iiiipter xjL 


TirsrsTjrrxzr-xr-xr 




11 . Sadiq Ali Khan^ pQi fovmed witJi such precision, that was heard ■ 

for several nights at the same place and at the identical Iiour. AUr Ahmad AH Khan^ 
ordered tlie premises not to be disturbed till the spell was broken. It is a well known fact 
tliat when an expert plays a to perfection, the melody catches the atmospiiere in a 

grip, and retains its hold for sometime. 

12. A-'a/ASj were indifferent to worldy possessions. One At, used to purchase flour from 
a Kauri ^ (shell), and then used to go near a well, and sing a sympathetic melody, when 
the water used to rise high, and with which he kneeded his bread, then lie went to some 
dry wood and sing tlie melody of fire, and fire was ignited with which he cooked his bread. 
Tambours^ has four Kouri^ when one was finished he went to the banks and gathered 
fresh Kauri (shells)- Real music controls the elements, is very true indeed. 

13 . Tan Sen^ was once singing Khg Deepak in the court of Akbar, and the place wms in 
flames. A w^ater-carrier maiden passed within its precincts, hearing the tune, seeing the place 
in flames, stopped, set the vessel down, clasped her hands, bent her figure supplicating, stood 
up again and drawing a deep breath began to sing Rig Megh, She sang wdth such sincerity, 
that the Heavens were disturbed and rain poured forth in torrents, extinguishing the flames. 
Skilful performers have often averted famine by singing the f^g Mcgh, 

14. The Prince of Mysore^ would take his court musicians to a neighbouring district, 
inhabited by deadly snakes. The performers w'ould fonn into a circle and play the Poongi, 
As the sounds grew- louder, they would draw’ the snakes from their holes, who came gliding 
to the place whence the sounds came. Tlie}^ w’ould crawd and creep towmrds the players 
encircling them on all sides, rear up their heads, and sw’ay in rhythm to music perfectly 
intoxicated with the w’eird sounds. As soon as the music stopped, they would glide away 
quietly without injuring anyone. 

15 . iSsik Oopal^ was very proud of his being the premier singer in the country, and 

looked with derision upon the new’ budding artist Amir Khusrao^ at the same time he was 
very jealous of him, Gopal^ prevailed upon the Sultan to hold a Durbar^ so that he ma^’ 
display his talent. The performance brought forth lavish praises. When Oopnl^ was about 
to receive distinction, there was a stir and a voice called out ‘ Wait‘\ and to the astonish¬ 
ment of all, Amir Khusrao burst into song, and sang not only all the songs that the 

had just sung, but also the twelve different styles of which he was the inventor, set to his 

own compositions, in several languages; which changed the aspect of the original music 
prevailing in the country. Khusrao was a genius equal to none all throughout the ages. 

16 . Bii Aii Sena^ had no voice. In the academic period, it was the etiquette for a fiaKeem^ 

to be qualified as an expert musician, so the Shahzachi, who was jealous of the /fei/ceem whis¬ 
pered in if is Majesty* s *‘Sire!” said he, ''according to the canons laid down in our 

we cannot bestow honours upon the Hakeem^ because lie is not an expert in music. I be 

tlakceni^ who ^vas awiire of what was going to happen, suddenly began to play upon Iiis 
new invention the Shah Nai (flute), so divinely that all were struck dumb wdth deep feeling. 
The King awarded him Pclat (robes of honour and titles), and in the Royal Bands till 
today the custom prevails that the Shah Nai ^ proceeds the cortege, and is called 
(the flute of the Kings), 
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trd . 17. Music, flourished considerably under the distinguished patronage of the Moghul 

Irnperors, Aarnngzch^ tlie last great Moghul Bmperot\ was a bigoted Mohammedan^ and 
ict lad a caustic dry nature, wliicli checked the flow of music. The people got stifled and 
a ievised a sclieme to soften has Iiard heart. They prepared a bier, and beating their breasts, 
‘earing their hair, passed it slowly under his balcony. The solemn and heart-rending sight 
inpressed him. Tie inquired the reason of their wild grief, and was told that the Goddess of 
MusIg had died for want of appreciation and was being buried. “Dig the grave deep, ' he 

4'ied, ‘‘so that no sound should issue forthwith.Another version is that his severity relaxed 

and took shape of sylr!path 3 ^ 

ed ; 18. The origin of MusUd (music), is attributed to Muslkat^ also called Deepnk Lat^ a 

iirv’^stic bird of 7 beaks, who issued forth one note from each beak, completing the scale- 
in During Jiis life of a 1000 years, he collected the Surs^ (notes) of hot temperament, and 

ice dung flames of fire as he fleAV from space to space. Finally when the atmosphere was 

sod prepared to receive him he sang the .song of F/ra, Deepak, The hissing flames encircled him 
ty, rie sang louder and louder, the flames rose high> until at last he got burnt up, and from out 
es. of the warm ashes Deepak Lat^ was born. The bird inhabits the Caucasus mountains. The 
tradition goes on to say that when music dies Musikar^ will die. The Deepak^ has not been 
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sung since Tan Sen^ and the Senyas maintain that Musikat, went into oblivion, and will 
revive again when Tan Sen^ comes to Hfe, The bird is also called Phoenix, 

19. Mahadeo^ chided Narad, iox his conceit in considering himself a past master in the 
science of performing on the Been, Narad^ who considered himself equal to none, W’as 
.innoyed and foolishly exclaimed, “If vou can bring some one who 'would dare to play before 
me, I wall acknowledge defeat^’. Mahndeo^ then requested Sarasvati^ the goddess of music 
and learning, to perform. fSarad, looked on disdainfully. Sarasvatl^ struck the wares, and 
Sarad^ gave a start, and wars breathless with surprise. Sarasvat!^ played on, the result 
was that Narad^ finally fell in a sw-oon. It w’as many hours before he revived, he felt the 
master}^ of Sarasvaths miracle performance, begged of Mahadeo to forgive his impudence. 
Mahadeo^ asked him to perform penance, which he did for a hundred years. Sarasvaii, 
blessed him with the ^ri of playing, and Narad ranked among the premier players. 

20. Rag Deepak^ has many legends depicting the power of the song in exciting In 
,the innermost sanctuary of an old temple, there burned a sacred light for ages, and through 
the forgetfulness of the priest to fill it wdth fresh oib the light became extinguished. The 
whole countr}^ W’as at once tlirowm in disturbance and despair. They attributed the 
incident to some evil spirit hovering round them, and thought all ills v/oiild now' befall the 
■country. A famous musician hearing of this, offered to burn the light wdtii the magic power 
■of his song. The Raja of the land escorted him with great honour to the shrine. At the 
;hour congenial to tlie Raja^ Ik- began his song and sang it with such effect that there gleamed 
|a tiny light in the innermost gloom of the sanctuary. Then, one by one all tlie deevas (lamps) 
jWere mysteriously lighlecl. He averted the calamity by the power of Iiis song. 

I 21, Nnik Gopa!^ a mighty singer, met his end in a most tragic way. Emperor Akbar^ in 

one of his moods, insisted on his singing the Rag Deepak, Tlie celebrated singer had at 
this stage attained such liigh perfection that he could not sing a song without stirring the 
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supernatural forces of Nature. He begged of the Emperor to hold him excused, but tliei^ 
monarch’s wa 3 ^\vard wishes had to be humoured. Oopn/^ disappeared for six montlis aiid’^ 
came back prepared to meet his awful doom. He placed himself neck-deep in the sacred! 
waters of the Jumna and began his song. The pure notes vibrated the air. The water began | 
to heat and soon began to boil. The slow torture of the singer was more than he could j' 
bear* He begged of the Bmperjr to allow him to disconliiiue. Akbar was merciless, and; 
the unfortunate singer was compelled to resume the fatal tune. In the agony of his dreadful; 
siillerings he burst forth with tremendous vigour and sang with sucli power that the element | 
of fire was excited in Nature. Each note turned to flame, and his whole person exhaled fire| 
and slowly consumed his body. The same incident is related of Sen also. I 

22. Maridas Swami^ saint ascetic, lived in the reign of the great Emperor Akbar 

in Mathra^ whose wonderful acquistioii of music reached the ears of the Emperor^ ^ 
and he was impatient to behold him. He tried his best to see him and failed. At last he^ 
sent for Tan Sen and confided in him his troubles. Tan Sen replied: '‘He is greater than ^ 
all Emperors^ O Emperor^ and recognizes no man on earth, save his own glorious sacred Art^ . 
w’hich he respects above all. He will not come to see you, but if you condescend to go to 
Muthra you will see him. Akbar accordingly travelled to Muthra^ and beheld the great 
Swami^ commanding the presence of the to appear at will in their own glorious and 

beautiful forms, with the power of his tunes* The Emperor gazed astounded. Wlien 
Bhairaveen came she looked dejected. The Emperor asked her the reason of her sorrow, 
and she replied, “What can I do? I am most unhapp^^ It is this Tannu {Tan.Sen) wbe 
disturbs my peace b}^ playing me at all seasons and all hours not congenial to me. He does 
this to tease me.’’ Akbar^ acknowledged the greatness of the SvvamL 

23. Manuman^ was very proud of his musical attainments, and foolishly boasted about it. 

Rama was anno^-ed on hearing this and devised a plan to humble his boastings. In the 
jungles there dwelt a noble Rishi who practised music with such success, that he caused the 
Sapt^Sur (seven notes) to appear embodied in seven lovely nyinphs. On the pretext of 
hunting, Rama took Manurnan in the vicinit\^ of the abode of the and begged of him 

to give them some music. In the meantime, tlaniiman^ wanting to show off his qualifications, 
took up the Vina proudly and began to play upon it. Gradually, there was a stir among the 
leaves, faint sounds whispered in the viciniry and the Sars^ embodied as ethereal nymphs 
appeared one by one; they Vvcre going to fetch water. Hearing the music, one stopped, 
swayed and fell dead* tianuman had struck that uote iiicorrccto^. The sister notes {nymphs) 
were inconsolable, and moaned and lamented her death piteously, the Rl^hl seeing tiieir distress' 
siulled, took up the Vina and struck the note correctly. As soon as the dead note {nymph) 
was played correctly, it revived, and gaily rejoined the sister notes and there was nmol: 
rejoicing, lianvrnan^ thoroughly ashamed of himself, hung his head dow'u and performed 
penance for his silh^ vanities. 

24. TTm Sen had four sons, and unlike their father, they had no taste for music. 
The eldest son, called BUas Khan^ was of a roving nature, and inhabited tlie jungles^ 
It was a great disappointment to the people that none of liis own sons were capable of 
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loccupying the same liigh i)osUiou in the musical world as the great father, and that one of 
:his pupils might have to be selected to take his place after his death. In course of tune 
I Jan Sen died, and the ipiestion now arose as to who should be appointed in his place. The 
luipils fought among themselves for supremacy. The public could not decide as one was 
! 'as good as the other. In the meantime, Khan, returned from his wanderings, saw 

Oiis revered father’s coffm lying on the threshold, and liecame very sad, he also saw his dear 
, ^uiother inconsolable, bemoaning the loss of a great man. He stepped into their midst and 
"said: “He who can move my father’s coffin with his song will be aw'arded the Pngree 
'^turban). The pupils were staggered to hear this bold proposal and stood still, frightened. 

' When no one answered his diallenge he sang the Rngni Todi with such paUios and feeling 
;that the coffin actually moved. People acknowledged his greatness and the fl/uperor tied the 
<■ turban on his head. The tune is now known as " BUas Khanl Jodi,” It is a dignifiea, 

*> grave impressive most beautiful melody. 

24. Rupniatl^ the enchantress excited the imagination of musicians, artists and kings. 
f Baz Bahadur^ of was so enamoured of her tliat lie left his kingdom and became a 

o; devoted votary at her feet. The Moghu! Emperor, hearing of this became angry and 
it decided to pay her a visit, and teach Baz Bahadur a lesson for forgetting his duties to his 
f] State- Rupmatl, shrewdly guessed that she may even have to accompany i'ae Bniperor, 
n should he so command her. The Emperor, on arriving at the Palace of Mandu, gazed, 
dazed at a vision of loveliness and ethereal beauty. Rnpmati draped in shining gold and black 
0 stood with folded hands offering obeisance to receive the Emperor. The Emperor,^ advanced 
ravished, she retreated imperceptibly until she stood in the centre of the illuminated halb and 
imuch to the horror of the Emperor, he hearci her glorious voice chant strains oi C/muay , 

I as she decked herself profusely with flowers, she sang the immortal strain “Rnpmati, belongs 
to Bnz Bahadur whom she is going to embrace, she is going to embrace her beioied and 
‘'" 'gain Eternal Bliss.” The Palace was in flames. Rupmatl, was seen singing going 
upwards; finally when she reached the top she stretched out her arms and a mighty flame 
"' enveloped her and gently soared her high in Heavens, until mortal eyes could see her no more. 
^’■ .The Palace of Mandu is built in seven storeys each storey, echoes a ■Suf (tone), foiming a 
musical scale; and as you go up, the atmosphere vibrates with melancholic music even to this 
^":day. All pay tribute to her sacred memory. 

IS: 

; 25 A/ Parabi^ the great scholar, philosopher, and inventor of the musical instiument, 

n-Kanoon, once went to the Court of Saifuddeen, who was holding a Durbar of learned men. 

Farabi, was in the habit of hiding his identity by donning Cm uniform^ of a lurlash 
l i ! soldier. Saifuddeen, on seeing him, motioned him to sit down, Tarahf said, ‘ In my place oi 
-liin vours?” The K^ng, a little angered, ‘‘Of course in yours.’ On hearing tins tne 
T.! philosopher pressed his wav through the tiirong, reached the dais and sat down. Saifuddeen 
'Iwas compelled to move away a little. Pnrabi presssed furtlier until he occupied the central 
* seat. The Ring, pffie with anger, addressed his courtiers in a language incomprehensible to 
^'iiuost of those present, and said, ’‘I shall put him a few learned questions; if he is able to 
reply, all well and good, if not let him forget to breathe. The old fellow is impudent and 
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mannerlesst and we shall have to teach him a lesson/’ The begfan to question in such 

a complicated manner, so as to throw the scholar out of balance and in strange language. 
The old philosopher immediately replied fluently in the same language, and said, 'Tiave 
some patience, Your Majesty^ now it is my turn to teach you a lesson.'' The was 

dumbfounded, and said, “Do you then understand this language ? ” P^^rabi said, “Not on!}" 
this, but seventy more!'*, and he put some questions to the in such a language that the 

King had never heard it before. The King acknowledged his defeat and the pliilosoplier rose 
in his estimation and there followed a learned discourse, in which all the scholars were 
defeated. The ^^ng then said» ‘’Now what can I do for you! Will you have some ransome”? 
On getting a reply in tlie negative, he sent for all his court musicians of renown, and they 
began to perform. Farabi criticized the knowledge and performance of each, until the King 
got impatient, and said, “Perhaps you yourself can perforin better,’‘ Farabi quietly took 
out a few peices of re^ds froiu his pocket, adjusted them, and began to pla}" a bright nlelod^^ 
The result was that the whole assembb" burst into an uncontrollable fit of mirth. He then 
changed his tune and began to play mournful tunes, with such effect that all present 
\vere moved to tears. Again he clianged his theme, playing slowh" dreamily, till the listeners 
sank into a profound slumber, when he quietly slipped aw^a 3 ^ a.nd disappeared. 

26. Al Aghani^ by Abnl Faraj^ (967). Herewith a, few interesting extracts from this 
precious music encyclopoedia. “The Abbaside, period (750 to 850), w’as the Golden Age, 
when the fountains of knowdedge, Arts^ and sciences, overflowed ever\^where. The Art, of 
music rose high. Al Anbar, and Al Rnqqa, the magnificent palaces at Baghdad were 
centres, where flocked in luxuriant profusion a galaxy of theorists, experts, philosophers,] 
thinkers and the wise. The Arabian Nights, lavished praises of the enchanted artistr^'i 
of the dazzling courts. When Europe \vas submerged in the black age of ignorance a newj 
Empire was being firmly set up in Al Andabjs (Spain), which w’as destined to intluencei 
Europe and Asia. The Khllafates, East, and West, extended from, Asia Mlnor^ Kurdistan, 
Armenia^ Georgia, Iraq, Ajarn, Tabaristan, Khurasan, Khwarlsm, Bokhara, Tartay, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Sind,Egypt, Tripoli, Tunisia,Algeria, Spain, France, Italy Poland, The splen¬ 
dour of social and intellectuab pursuits have been unsut^iassed in history. Musical instltulions 
of every description were opened out from Cordova to Samarkand, The musicians were treated 
Vvdth lavish appreciation, for their fine talent, culture and graceful manners, and were called, 
Alima (learned), because they had to be versed in iiadith^ Syntax, Poetry, Arithmetic, 
Literature, Logic, Medicine, and Rhetoric^ 

27. Jami, describing an incident .said ‘‘I was led in a spacious hall luxuriousl}" fitted] 
with golden brocades and silken lounges. Four females liighly qualified in Arts, emerged, 
from behind the curtains \vith instruments, and accompanied my songs ably. On havinq 
finished my composilion, they exclaimed, “You lie this is not 3 ^our composition thi? is the; 
famous ibn JamVs song.'* Again I sang and once more they accused me of lying 1 and 
wished to chastise, when suddenly the golden curtains paited and out came the famous' 
Khalifa iiaroonar Rashid, Smilingly said, he “01 It is you Jami P for wlio could sing 
you do! Sing me your wonderful compositions on the NegrcstP\ And I sang long. 
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Ibnnl Batnq (815), says “Knew you that the mental deseases are amenable to treat- 
inent by music* The concordant sounds are created by contact of the Hea\'enly spheres. 
Tliose together affect tlie fine perception of hearing and tlirough this combined medium 
conveyed to the soul.” ^Jg^Kind!^ Ikhwanal Safn^ were musico-medico treatise which were 
prescribed for the hospitals. A1 Kindi (847), ibn Qurra (901), Kon Luqa (932), A! Farabi 
(950), ibn Sena (1037), Abii Omayya (1134), ibn BaJJa (1138). ^bn Rushd (1198), in 
their authoritative, most valuable works also recommend the power of music for liealing. ; 
Ibnnl Hljari (1194), in his famous work Ai MaqarL^: says, During the brilliant reign of the ; 
Omayya in spain, Cordova was the noble magnet ' which drew scholars and students from 
all parts of the world who drowned themselves in deriving benefit from the great repositary ^ 
of knowledge centred in this wonderful Academy. Text books on music were prepared in 
Latin^ from the wealth of material treasured in the ArabiG books, for tlie Christian schools 
and these were freely circulated in Europe. Ai Farabis s monumental works, were trans¬ 
lated in Latin^ by John de Seville^ and Gerard de Cremona, It is a fact from historical 
evidences .that the early Arabian music was the basis of influence in creating music in 
the Occident.” 

European Music reached its zenith in Wagner the master composer of Of eras ^ about 
120 3 ^ears ago, and since then the downfall set in. Similarly Arabian music influenced 
Indian music, and changed the original severe style into hmical and musical. The classical 
Sangit was at its height during the Atoghu! period? then came a gradual decline. The 
Occident had a tendency for materialism, and it affected music also. Tlie Orient retained the 
mystical and spiritual tendency, and this quality^ was retained in tlieir music. In modern 
rimes the sense of balance is lost, with the result that life has no definite purpose and out¬ 
look, and Alasic is reduced to haphazard noise to fit in with the hectic sensationalism ci 
Modernism^ The most beautiful and impressive music, however, exists among the negroes 
in America. They possess a fine range of rich volume and perform with deep pathos and 
feelings. Their Spirituals'^ are sublime* The '^Antiphones^* are superb. Undoubtedh^ 
both men and women are musical genius, and are a class b}’ tliemselves. 

The books of reference used for the material of the ''Sangit of India'^ some of them 
are--: Shiksha by Vajnavalkya^ Ratnagar by Sarang Deo^ Sangit Darpan b}^ Damodhar, 
Sangit Parijat \)y Ahobala^ Sangit Shastra^ Rag Vibhodal,y Soina^ Ragrnalahy Gangadhar, 
(Sanskrit wrorlis in Leipzic 2 ind Berlin libraries). Abul FaraJ^ A! Farabi and Bn All Sena's 
monumental works in Arabic, (Palestine and Rampur libraries), Risalae Tan Sen, Risalac 
Amir Khasrao^ AAadanai Aiusiki by Akram Khan, Sarmayac Ishrat by Sadick All Khan, 
Naghmai Snadat by Snadat All Khan of Rampur, Manrifatun Saghmat by R^-Jm Nawab 
AH Khan ci Akbarpur, also Tohfatiii Hind, Ganchal Rag, AAaadamii Funooii, Alafmanli 
Uloom, and many ethers (personal collection). 


^'NRITVA of India,” (classical dancing) will be the subject of the next voUiine., 
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